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Our CDemocracy Needs “Protecting 


URING THE NEXT FEW YEARS our American way of life will face hard foes here 
1) at home. Clever and able theorists will take full advantage of post-war 
confusion to widen their plantings of doctrines and ideals alien to our code of 
freedom. Naturally, they will seek the soil most fertile for such plantings— 
young minds, 

You teachers are chosen guides for these young minds; yours the right and privi- 
lege to lead them to a clear understanding of the human values of our democracy; 
and to awaken in them appreciation of its benefits, which “‘are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service,’’ according to Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the State of Pennsylvania. 


“A good school is a community organ the latter are of special importance, since 


ized for learning,” he adds, in a recent — it is their major function to sift and corre- 


statement. “‘As such, it should match as late facts. For use in schools, a magazine 
nearly as posstble, the purposes and pro such as the Reader’s Digest, which offers 


cedures of a community organized for liv accurate and Interesting summaries of sig- 





ing. It ais for living that we should train 
youth, and to do this at all adequately we 
must adapt the course of studies to the 


needs and responstbilities ot citizenship 


nificant events and achievements in the 
social, scientihc and economic fields, is of 
high value. Its worth is increased by its 


Ww ell edited presentations 


in a community “Democracy offers as its political ideal 
development of opportunity for the indi- 


vidual. Its benefits are not given free, but 


“One of the major needs is a means tor 
circulating knowledge of what is being 
thought and done, not only in the imme must be earned through work and service. 
diate community, but throughout the na Here, again, good magazines aid in the 
tion and the world. This function is per development and use of opportunity by 


for med by hewspapers and Magazines, and spurring, the imagination, ii 


Pennsylvania, the birth-state of our freedom, was the second state to estab- 
lish, in 1834, a tax supported public school system. There, as elsewhere in the 
nation, public schools have become our first line of detense against the foes of 
democracy. They have proved their protective power, and so long as they stand 
for free access to the facts on which knowledge is based, and to all sides of con- 
troversial issues, they will continue to bulwark the brand of freedom we want 
and need. 
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Editorial Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 








CONVENTION CANCELLED 

For the first time since the Association estab- 
lished a state headquarters office it has had to 
cancel its annual convention, Travel congestion, 
the demand for transportation equipment to 
move the armed forces, and the request to 
cancel large gatherings led the officers to but 
one conclusion—to call it off. Even if the pres- 
sure on transportation were relieved several 
months hence, with a resultant relaxation of 
official requests, there would not be sufficient 
time to make arrangements which are always 
under way early in each calendar year. 

While this is a disappointment to the officers 
and WEA members the decision was inescap- 
able under the circumstances, race track multi- 
tudes notwithstanding. Press comments upon 
the decision of the Executive Committee lauded 
the action as one which other groups could 
well follow as an example of citizenship and 
patriotism. 

A previous instance of cancellation was in 
1918 when an epidemic of the flu (then called 
Spanish influenza-pneumonia) forced a ban on 
all meetings in the interest of public safety. 
So widespread was the epidemic that fatalities 
among service men and civilians ran into the 
thousands. One Journal issue names three teach- 
ers who succumbed to the dreaded disease 
which approached a national scourge in its toll 
of lives. 

Although the association, without the con- 
vention, foregoes a potent solidifying influence, 
officers and committees are planning other activ- 
ities as compensating projects. The convention 
is but one phase of WEA and it is not likely 
that an association with a 92 year record of 
service will lose its cohesive strength by can- 
cellation. Most important of all is the all-year 
service it provides. Your officers trust that the 
present membership will be maintained. 


* 
OUR NEIGHBORS MOVE FORWARD 


Two of our neighbor states made material 
advances for the teaching profession in their 
respective legislative sessions this year. For 
years the Illinois Education Association intro- 
duced minimum salary bills but without suc- 
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cess. In 1943 the legislature passed a bill but 
it died by the governor's veto. This year the 
state association secured the passage and execu- 
tive approval of a measure providing a legal 
minimum salary of $1200. 

Down in Indiana the state association secured 
enactment of a statewide sick-leave law like the 
one operating in Wisconsin. 

We congratulate the teachers’ associations of 
Illinois and Indiana for their accomplishments 
in behalf of their memberships. 


* 
THE APPROACH TO TOLERANCE 


Educators are vitally concerned with the 
problem of intergroup understanding and tol- 
erance among races, nationalities, and creeds. 
They have through the processes and activities 
in the schools engendered in the pupils a 
genuine attitude of respect for those not iden- 
tified with the group to which they belong. On 
the playground and in the classroom the prin 
ciple of equality has been developed and 
accepted in a normal way. The WEA has coop- 
erated in every instance where organizations or 
movements have been directed to that end. 

It was, therefore, with some reluctance and 
at the risk of being misunderstood that the 
WEA opposed a bill in the legislature which 
ordered formal text-book instruction in racial 
and religious tolerance. There was no doubt 
about the commendable motives of the authors 
of this legislation but the approach was wrong. 
An enumeration of the backgrounds and cul- 
tural contributions of races and religions as 
prescribed in the bill would have accomplished 
no more than set up tensions and endless 
squabbling growing out of comparisons. There 
have been instances where whole communities 
got into an uproar on account of misinterpreted 
references to groups. Pity the schools in such 
a situation! 

As Barzun points out, it is impossible to 
teach tolerance. It is a virtue or attitude, not 
subject matter. Human qualities are not matters 
for the formal curriculum. Tolerance is caught. 
Schools have done much through their activ- 
ities and democratic spirit to unify children of 
different races, creeds, and nations. An academic 











or preachment treatment would merely accen 
tuate the rifts which adults have created. 
Would that tolerance could be taught in a 
formal course, but it isn’t as easy as that. It ts 
a subtle and touchy proposition with which 
many special conferences and workshops are 
presently engaged. We are hopeful that out of 
these intensive study groups a beginning may 
be made toward the solution of an extremely 


difficult’ problem 
* 
CHICAGO “CELEBRATES” 


On a day desk 
an attractive tlustrated booklet, “One Hundred 


in June there came to out 


Years of Educational Progress,” issued by the 
Chicago Board of 


the hundredth anniversary of the opening of 


Education in celebration of 


the first public school in Chicago in 1845. The 
booklet claborates upon the tremendous school 
structure and is very assertive regarding the 


high standards of business and educational 


practices which dominate the system 
A tew 


sonnel Practices in the Chicago Public Schools, 


days later there came ‘Certain Pet 
the report of an investigation of Chicago Public 
schools by a special committee set up by the 
Defensc NEA. What a 
blighting school board and 


superintendent! What shocking revelations tor 


Commission of the 


indictment of a 


the peopl ot Chicago to reflect upon in the 


Anniversary yeat 
Even a city which does not have a high re pu 
tation for municipal ethcrency should, it seems, 
to overhaul its 
light of the dis 
of the report. No body of teachers and 


stage a rebellion if necessary 
school administration tn. the 

closures 
principals can survive the onslaughts against 
their self-respect indefinitely ina system wher 
intimidation is the rule and where tnitiative ts 
stifled by a dictatorship residing in the super 
intendent and president of the board. It ts a 
depressing story of punitive measures, of trans 
who would not 


fers and demotions for those 


play the game. Many organizations have been 
fighting this thing for years but the rank-and 
file seemed disinterested, Now that the rampant 
dictatorship of the administration with its 
dubious business practices has been exposed 
it is hoped an awakened civic conscience may 
yet arise and free the professional staff from 
Is sordid 


an intolerable situation, The report 


and one which no city which values the oppor 


tunity of free education will tolerate. 


Chicago can best celebrate its centennial 
anniversary by giving the school administration 


and board a housecleaning. 


* 
STATISTICAL WARNINGS 


Selective service statistics upon rejections for 
military service are accepted as fair criteria to 
judge the fitness of certain age groups. When 
the final figures for World War II have been 
compiled they will be studied closely. Thus far 
the data reflect only the situation as of a certain 
however, that 


period, It may be assumed, 


whether segmentary or as a whole the com 
parative standings of states will be fairly con 
stant 

The rejection rates for all causes per 100 
registrants examined, ages 18 to 44 ycars, from 
February 1943 through August 1943 are at 
hand. In continental United States 39.2 out of 
every 100 were rejected for all causes, In Wis 
consin 38.7 were rejected and thirty-one states 
had a better fitness record 

On the same age bracket basis from April 
1942 through March 1943, 1.9 persons in every 
100 were rejected for educational deficiency 
Wisconsin's showing here is much better. Six 
tenths of onc person per LOO were rejected for 
educational shortcomings and only seven states 
had fewer rejections 

In the 


sical defects and mental diseases was about six 


nation the number rejected for phy 


times the number turned down for educational 
or mental deficiency 

Selective Service officials, in presenting these 
deplorable facts, claim that lack of fitness ts a 
potential danger and favor a concerted action 
cant run a 


to remedy the situation You 


democracy,” said one, ‘where one-half or one 


third of your citizens are nonparticipating 


* 


FLASH! 


See page 16 for an unusual 
service to WEA members 
in view of convention can- 
cellation. 
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Education 


And the San Francisco Charter 


by William G. Carr 


Associate Secretary, 
National Education Association 


| HE United Nations Conference recently 

A completed at San Francisco might be re 
garded as the ‘first day of school’ in planning 
for peace. 

Working together day by day for over two 
months, the Delegates from 50 peace-loving 
nations were able to learn some of each other's 
similarities and differences. They were able to 
come to agreements over their differences, and 
to work out a Charter which is the blue print 
of future international cooperation 

The provisions for ‘educational cooperation” 
which have been included in the San Francisco 
Charter on International Organization are of 
special interest to members of the tea hing pro- 
fession. For the first time in. the history of 
Charter 


teachers a real Opportunity to take active part 


international documents, this LIVES 


in promoting the peace of the world. 


EDUCATION NOW INCLUDED: ‘The San Fran 
cisco meetings were based on proposals made 
last fall by the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China at the Dumbarton Oaks 
meetings in Washington, D. C. The Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals made no provisions for educa 
tional cooperation amony nations 

Now, however, reference to education has 
been made in parts of the San Francisco Charter 
dealing with powers of the General Assembly, 
cooperation, and the 


economic and social 


trusteeship of dependant areas 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY: The Organization's Gen 
eral Assembly composed of all United Nations 
is authorized, among other things, to initiate 
studies and make recommendations for: 
“Promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and 
health fields and assisting in the realization of 
human rights and basic freedoms for all, with 


out distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL: ‘The put 
pose of the Organization’s Economic and Social 
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Educational Consultants succeed in getting 
U. S. Delegates to include educational 
provision in the United Nations Charter. 


Council is to create conditions ol stabrlity and 


! 
relations 


well-being nec Sary for peace ful 
amony nations. This Council wall be composed 
of 18 members of the United Nations, elected 
by the General Assembly 


Provisions for cconomi 


Charter direct the United Nations 


and Social oopera 


tion in the 
to promot 
“Solutions of international economic, social, 
health and related problems, and international 
cultural and educational cooperation.” 


TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM: Nothing was_ offi ially 
decided at the Dumbarton Oaks mectings on 
the treatment of non self-governing areas 
When, at San United States 
Delegation drafted an international trusteeshiy 


system, education was not mentioned. Now, the 


Francisco the 


importance of education in raising the status of 

dependent peoples is recognized in this bast 

objective of the Charter’s trusteeshiy 

“To promote the political, economic, social 

and educational advancement of the trust 
territories.” 

A natural question 1S 


tion of education made in the original plans, 


system 


“How, with no men 


were provisions for education made in the com 
pleted San Francisco Charter 
The answer is many things 


) 


CONSULTANTS INVITED: A few wecks befor 
the San Francisco Conference, the State D« part 
ment asked forty-two organizations, represent 
ing a large cross-section of American public 
opinion, to send Consultants to the San Fran 
The National Education Asso 


organizations; the 


cisco meetings 
ciation was one of these 
writer was named to serve in that capacity 
The Consultants were given every considera 
tion by the State Department at the Conference, 
and were able to take part in many Conference 


activities. They were given materials and infor 


mation on negotiations, and had opportunity to 
question ind make proposals to the United 
States Delegation 

5 











THE CHINESE PROPOSE: On the first day of 
the San Francisco Conference, the Chinese 
Delegation issued three proposals for amend- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The third 
of these read: “The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should specifically provide for the promotion 
of educational and other forms of cultural 
cooperation.” 

At first, all the “Big Four’ nations agreed 
to support these proposals. Many of the other 
nations, including France, Greece, 
Iran, Lebanon, Norway, Panama, the Philip- 
pines Commonwealth, and Uruguay, spoke up 
in favor of educational cooperation. 


Ecuador, 


THE “BIG FOUR” MODIFY: da ys 
passed without any reference whatever by the 
“Big Four’ Delegations to the Chinese pro- 
posals for educational cooperation. In view of 
their agreement, their silence was 
puzzling. When the deadline for submitting 
amendments to Dumbarton Oaks was reached, 
it was revealed that the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and China had jointly submitted 


However, 


former 


five amendments dealing with cultural coopera- 
tion, but had dropped the term “‘educational’’ 
entirely. 


THE CONSULTANTS PERSUADE: The NEA Con- 
sultant, while not minimizing the importance 
of cultural provisions, realized that unless spe- 
cific references were made to education in the 
Charter, one of the most important ways of 
preserving peace through mutual understanding 
would be omitted. 

The NEA Consultant was invited to take 
part in the State Department's “Our Foreign 
Policy’ radio program on May 12. He was able 
to present the “case for education” on a nation 
wide hook-up, and stated that “mutual under 
standing based on educational cooperation, is 
vital to the success of the world organization 
that this Conference is building.” 

Several letters were sent by the Consultants 
to the United States Delegation, urging recon 
sideration of their decision to exclude educa 
tional provisions from the Charter. 

The Delegation replied that they considered 
that the term culture included education. Some 
people feared that specific mention of “educa 
tion” might be interpreted as an open door to 
subversive propaganda in) American schools. 
This, they felt, might jeopardize the Senate's 
ratification of the Charter as a whole. 


Members of the United States Delegation 
were not aware of the extent of public opinion 
favoring Charter provisions for education. 


PUBLIC OPINION REGISTERS: The United States 
Delegation was shown the results of a Public 
Opinion Poll indicating that 84% of the 
American people are in favor of international 
cooperation in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, and telegrams, 
urging educational provisions in the Charter, 
reached the Delegation from teacher and lay 
groups all over the country. 

The Consultants from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Grange, the Farm 
Federation Bureau, and other groups unani- 
mously backed the Education Consultants’ pro- 
posals for restoring education to the Charter. 

During the time that the San Francisco Con- 
ference was taking place, the United States 
House of Representatives and the Senate unani- 
mously passed resolutions urging the establish- 
ment of an international educational and cul- 
tural organization. This showed the United 
States Delegation, in still another way, the 
overwhelming weight of favorable public 
opinion on the subject. 


U. S. DELEGATION RECONSIDERS: Finally, the 
Consultants obtained a hearing with the United 
States Delegation and presented their proposals 
for amending the Charter. The provisions for 
educational cooperation were among these rec- 
large conference 
which was held immediately after the hearing 


ommendations. The press 
resulted in the nation’s newspapers widely 
featuring the importance of the educators’ pro- 
posals. 

Impressed, the United States Delegation re- 
considered, withdrew its previous objections, 
and unanimously accepted the Education Con- 
sultants’ proposals. 

After due committee procedure, and approval 
by the other nations, clear-cut provisions for 
international cooperation in education were 
written into the final version of the United 
Nations Charter on International Organization. 


WHAT IT WILL MEAN: Since the Senate has rat 
ified the Charter the way is now open to es- 


(Turn to page 51) 
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New 
Responsibilities 


Harrison U. Wood, President 


Wisconsin Education Association 


EN months have passed since our 1944 

convention and with their passing have 
come many changes in relation to our educa- 
tional problems from a local, state, national, 
and international viewpoint. 

Our critical national and international prob- 
lems have changed. The successful conclusion 
of our European war and the sudden collapse 
of the Japanese war machine has been most 
gratifying, but it has brought new and con- 
tinued responsibilities. We must go on doing 
all we can both as individuals and school units 
to assist our national government through the 
sale of stamps and bonds, by rendering assist- 
ance to the salvage collection, being active in 
the OPA program, the Red Cross, and other 
associated organizations, and in addition co- 
operate fully and unselfishly in carrying out all 
regulations that the government finds necessary 
to request. 

One of the most important of these is the 
ODT transportation requirements. It was with 
regret that we announced the cancellation of 
our 1945 convention, but the ever increasing 
problem of the movement of troops and sup- 
plies made this action necessary. It is our sin- 
cere hope that the Executive Committee will be 
able to plan and put into operation some 
arrangement whereby we may not be deprived 
of all the inspiration and information that we 
always receive from our great conventions. The 
favorable comment our organization received 
through the press and the radio upon the 
announcement of the cancellation of the con- 
vention was most gratifying and indicated that 
the early decision was well received by the 
public. 

It has been a pleasure to work with the other 
officers who have given much time and service 
for the welfare of education and all Wisconsin 
teachers. The Executive Committee that you 
elected is well balanced, sincere, and efficient. 
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Many important problems have been considered 
and satisfactory conclusions reached. This com- 
mittee will have the responsibility of determin- 
ing the leadership personnel of our organiza- 
tion for 1946 and solicits your suggestions and 
assistance. 

Our association is most fortunate in having 
an outstanding Council on Education under the 
chairmanship of William Theisen, assistant 
superintendent of the Milwaukee schools. 

A sub-committee with Alice Drake of La 
Crosse as chairman has made a decided contri- 
bution to the most serious problem of teacher 
recruitment. We, as educators, should each in 
his own community assist in interesting high 
quality young men and women in entering 
training for our important vocation. If assist- 
ance is not secured the schools of Wisconsin 
will face a teacher shortage that will materially 
affect the educational opportunities for the 
next decade. 

Another interesting and vital problem con 
sidered by the Council was our reaction and 
activity in regard to military training. William 
Davies, president of Eau Claire State Teachers 
college, is serving as chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee that is developing a program that we 
feel will be of assistance in solving this diffi- 
cult problem. You will read this report in The 
Journal with interest and members of the com- 
mittee solicit your sincere reaction to its con 
clusions. 

Our committee on Surplus Goods has, 
through cooperation with the State Department 
of Education and the Department of Vocational 
Education, set up a plan whereby our schools 
will secure a maximum amount of usable sup- 
plies and equipment at a minimum cost. Glen 











Eye is chairman of this committee. Your Exec- 
utive committee has set up a revolving fund of 
$10,000.00 to expedite this work and will be 
assured of the return of this amount to our 
treasury when all usable surplus goods have 
been secured. 

The work of the Public Relations Committee, 
under the able leadership of Supt. R. F. Lewis, 
has been most interesting and effective. It has 
had two meetings in Madison, one of which 
was with the Education committees of the State 
Senate and Assembly. 

You have read of the plan for Group Sick 
ness and Accident insurance developed after 
many hours of work by the Welfare committee 
with Principal Lester M. Emans as chairman. 
I have been impressed by the unselfish service 
of this committee and the unusually construc 
tive program developed. It will give those 
teachers employed in small communities and 
rural 


districts an that has been 


denied to them in the past. It is believed that 


opportunity 


many teachers will be benefited by this program. 

The Locals committee, with Supt. B. A. 
Kennedy as chairman, has planned well for 
interesting meetings in the various districts 
that are now being held. 

Your organization, through its capable and 
experienced secretary, ‘Mike’ Plenzke, was 
most active and successful in securing favorable 
legislation during the 1945 
legislature. 


session of the 


I have attempted to enlighten you as to the 
important work our association does even when 
the holding of a State convention is impossible. 
Certainly our individual membership is more 
necessary at a time like this than when things 
are normal, and the returns received by us are 
many fold what this membership costs. May 
we hope that your convention will again be 
held in 1946 and each member will appreciate 
what he from the activities of our 
organization, and render advice and assistance 
in furthering our educational objectives. 


rec elves 


Essential characteristics of a gentleman: 
The will to put himself in the place of others, 
the horror of forcing others into positions 
from whith he would himself recoil; the 
power to do what seems to him to be right, 
without considering what others may say or 
think.—JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Professional Reading 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE LIST 


Teacher in America, by Jacques Barzun. 

Little Brown & Co., 1945. 

Any alert teacher will be grateful for the 
tip that leads her to this volume but it is wrong 
to suppose that only professional educators will 
appreciate it. Parents, for better or worse, can- 
not escape being teachers, and they may indeed 
learn much from Barzun. For good measure, 
too, they may get a fine picture of what schools 
are trying to do for their children from this 
autobiographical account of one of America’s 
finest teachers. Even the person who has no one 
to teach but himself will find in this book 
enough incentive to continue his education ever 
so much more wisely. 

The author displays a healthy respect for 
history—not only political and economic history 
of all peoples but a history, too, of art, of 
music, of science. He emphasizes the importance 
of a thorough background of any subject that 
the student would really understand, appreciate, 
or enjoy. 

ALMA LINK 
Central High, Oshkosh 


Soldier to Civilian, Problems of Readjust- 
ment by George K. Pratt, M. D. Psychiatric 
S. Armed Forces, Induction 
Center, New Haven, Conn.; McGray—Hill 
Book Co. Inc., New York. 1944. $2.50. 
It is a small book of only 283 pages of non- 
technical material, written in language that can 


Examiner, U. 


be understood, and has human interest appeal. 

The author attempts to show how reasonable 
it is to expect veterans to be confused, consid- 
ering what they have been through. The whole 
burden of the veterans finding their way should 
not be thrown upon the shoulders of those who 
are new to this type of responsibility, nor take 
from the ex-service men the loads that they 
themselves can carry. He describes the changes 
that come over the soldier while in the service 
with special consideration for the man with 
psychiatric disabilities. Information is presented 
about actual conditions and problems con- 
fronted by veterans during the first few weeks 
at home, trying to go back to work and even 
getting reacquainted with the family. 

WALTER B. SENTY 
State Department of Public Instruction 
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National Security Program 


by W. R. Davies 


Chairman of Security Committee 
Wisconsin Council on Education 


ARLY in 1945 the members of the Council 

on Education felt that a statement should 
be issued reflecting the attitude of school 
people in Wisconsin on the whole matter of 
our common security. Consequently, the Secur- 
ity Committee, a sub-committee of the Council 
on Education, was entrusted with the task of 
formulating such a statement. After consider- 
able study, including meetings with representa- 
tives of the armed forces, the recommendation 
of the Security Committee was debated by the 
Council on Education at a meeting held in Mil- 
waukee on August 24. With a few additions 
and corrections the report was approved and 
its printing authorized in the September Journal 
of Education so that definite action could be 
taken by the teachers of Wisconsin later this 
fall. 

School people have been generally classified 
as being opposed to compulsory military train- 
ing, which the committee considers to be only 
one phase of a program of security. The com- 
mittee favors a period of basic training for all; 
highly specialized training where it is necessary. 
But our emphasis should be on a cooperative 
program of security with the military, industry, 
research, and the schools—all participating as 
partners to utilize existing facilities and re- 
sources. 

Some members of the Council asked the 
Security Committee for a specific program of 
action. Our answer is that such a program 
should result from the cooperative thought and 
action of the above groups. The committee fears 
that reaction and the possession of the secret 
of the atomic bomb may lull us again into 
complacency. That we cannot permit in this 
realistic world. The schools must not be nega- 
tive about the program. We have a definite 
responsibility in developing physical fitness, 
basic technical skills, and morale that we can- 
not ignore. If we fail to do our part other 
agencies will be created to duplicate our educa- 
tional function. 

We ask that school people throughout the 
State express their thinking on this problem. 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


The Council on Education proposes a 
program of efficient and ecomonic prep- 
aration of youth for national defense. 


The following report should be discussed in 
every local association, and appropriate action 
taken. Members of the committee will welcome 
your reaction to it. If the Delegate Assembly 
meets in November, this report should on the 
agenda for action. The problem calls for clear 
thinking and positive action by those who are 
charged with the education of the people. 


* 


Report of Security Committee 


Wisconsin Council on Education 


WITHOUT question it is the duty of every 
citizen of this country to be ready and willing 
to share in the common defense, and it is our 
opinion that to do so through selective service 
is democratic, both in peace and war. Prepared- 
ness—military, scientific, and educational—is 
our best guarantee against war and will cause 
any aggressor nation to give pause before 
launching an attack against us. Our unprepared- 
ness in the past has been costly in lives and 
wealth, and the present war might never have 
come had we been strong and ready. We look 
forward hopefully to the day when an effective 
world organization may make military might 
of individual nations unnecessary; until then 
we should be ready to protect ourselves and do 
our part in maintaining peace among nations. 

We agree with General Marshall that the 
objectives of a program of preparedness must 
(1) provide security, (2) be economical, (3) 
be in accord with state department policies, and 
(4) not be repugnant to our democratic tradi- 
tions. The plan now before the Congress pro- 
viding for a year of universal military training 
for all is an over-simplification of the problem. 
We believe in a shorter and more intensified 
period of basic training for the many and a 
longer period for those who are to be trained 
for leadership, preferably on a volunteer basis 
with adequate federal subsidy. National security 
should continue to be a cooperative enterprise 
in which the facilities of industry, education 
and research must be fully utilized and not 
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Divisien Convention Programe 


Officials of the Lake 
Superior Education 
Association have 
planned an exceptional educational program for 
their annual convention at Superior on Oct. 11 
12. During the course of the two day session 
teachers will hear Mrs. Helen Nelson Englund, 
director of the Chicago Chapter of the Amer- 
ican—Scandinavian Foundation and authority on 
Scandinavian countries; Col. M. Thomas Tchou, 
former secretary to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 
former director of the labor department of the 
Chinese government, and China’s chief repre- 
sentative at the International Labor Conference; 
Captain Michael Fielding, radio news analyst 
and commentator of Chicago; Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, director of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin; Thomas M. Kelly, Wis- 
consin Conservation Department; and Dr. 
Frank Pelton of the National Safety Council. 

Plans are being made for an art exhibit and 
for a social gathering for Thursday afternoon. 

Officers of the association include: Paul 
Williams, president; Laura Bardon, vice pres- 
ident; Anne Valborg Rollefson, secretary; and 
Ida Flogstad, treasurer. 


NORTH WISCONSIN On the same 
Ashland, Oct. 11-12 two days as the 
Lake Superior 
convention, members of the North Wisconsin 
Education Association will convene at Ashland. 
Walter R. Bruce of Wash- 
burn, president of the asso- 
ciation, has announced the 
following speakers sched- 
uled for the morning ses- 
sions: Dr. Manley E. Mac- 
Donald, new president of 
Northland college; Dr. 
George Beery, registrar of 
the Whitewater STC and 
vice president of the WEA; 
MacDonald—North Robert Kazmayer, radio 
commentator. At the time 
the Journal goes to press arrangements have 
not been completed for other speakers on the 
general program. 
The officials have changed the plans this year 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 11-12 





from one of straight general sessions to one 
with general sessions in the mornings and sec- 
tional meetings in the afternoons. Plans are 
under way for the organization of the follow- 
ing sectional meetings: extra curricular activ- 
ities, visual instruction, use of projects and 
activities, character training, school administra- 
tion, social studies, reading, mathematics, lan- 
guage, and music. 

Paul Santini of Hurley is vice president; 
Mary Hambley, Hurley, secretary; and F. W. 
Altenburg, Ashland, treasurer. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 11-12 


For the general 
meeting on Thurs- 
day morning the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
convention at Eau Claire, Pres. L. H. Dawson 
has secured Richard Wright, author of Native 
Son and Black Boy, the choice of the Book-of- 
the-Month; and Wm. F. Rasche, director of 














Rasche—Northwestern 


the Milwaukee Vocational School. Speakers for 
the Friday session will be announced later. 

H. W. Mathison and W. R. Davies are first 
and second vice presidents respectively, W. E. 
Slagg is secretary, and E. E. Waters, treasurer. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
Platteville, Oct. 5 


For the one day ses- 
sion of the South- 
western WEA at 
Platteville on Oct. 5, Pres. R. E. Balliette has 
secured two noted speakers for the morning 
session. Dr. Richard Struna, radio commentator 








Tchou—Lake Superior 


and a leading American authority on Russia 
will speak on “Can the Democracies Trust 
Russia?’’. Dorothy Waldo Phillips, specialist in 
the field of youth guidance and adult education 
will address the convention on the subject: 
“How Skilled Are We in Human Engineer- 
ing?” On previous occasions Mrs. Phillips has 
addressed a number of high school and adult 
audiences in Wisconsin. A third speaker will 
be announced later. 

Paul F. Gleiter of Belmont is vice president, 
and Arthur J. Kriewald is secretary-treasurer. 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN CANCELLED 


Everett C. Hirsch of Wausau, chairman of 
the Central WEA for 1945, has announced the 
cancellation of the annual convention held at 
Wausau in October. Wm. R. Bruce of Sparta, 
president of the Western WEA which meets 
annually at La Crosse has notified the Journal 
that the convention will not be held. 


* 


Bread, beauty, and brotherhood are the three 


great needs of man.—EDWIN MARKHAM. 





Military Training in Switzerland 


(Editor's Note: The Security Program recom- 
mended by the Council on Education, which is on 
Page 9 of The Journal, contains a reference to the 
military training plan used by Switzerland. The fol- 
lowing account is a brief sketch of the compulsory 
service required of all men of the country.) 

Compulsory universal military training has 
been a root-principle of Switzerland's military 
system for centuries. Liability for service ex- 
tends from 19 to 60 years of age. The longest 
periods of training are for the recruits’ courses 
which every man goes through in the first year 
of service. A period of 88 days of intensive 
training is required for the infantry and the 
artillery and a period of 102 days for the cav- 
alry. After completing the initial training the 
Auszug, or the young men from 20 to 32, have 
an annual ‘‘rehearsal period” of 11 days each 
for the infantry and the cavalry and 14 days 
for the artillery before passing into the Land- 
wehr class. The latter group whose ages range 
from 32 to 40 are called out for 11 days of 
intensive training every four years. From the 
ages of 40 to 48 they are known as the 
Landstrum, or reserves, and are call in time 
of war. The extension for liability of service 
from 48 to 60 was an emergency military 
measure at the beginning of the European war 
in 1939. 

In peace-time the number of men and 
officers in training is 46,200 while the total 
mobilization including auxiliary service is 
650,000 which is one out of seven of the entire 
population. 

There are few exceptions for physical dis- 
ability and those excused or rejected pay cer- 
tain taxes instead of rendering service which 
really makes for equality of service for the 
nation. 

The Swiss consider it an honor to serve in 
the army and a misfortune to be rejected. In 
fact the army is looked upon as a part of civic 
life. Since the country is democratic the army 
also is built on the principles of democracy. 
All officers start out as privates and are pro- 
moted on merit. 

Since the period of training is comparatively 
brief the cost for the initial and shorter re- 
hearsal periods is small. Thus a nation with a 
population of 4,300,000 has, in an emergency, 
an army of 650,000. A similar training pro- 
gram would give the United States an army of 
20,000,000. 











A World at Peace 


EPTEMBER 2, 1945, was the first time the 

world had been at peace since the Marco 
Polo Bridge “incident’’ of 1931. During the 
intervening years the world has had no rest. 
The precedent set by the Japanese militarists 
who glorified war was the pattern for the ris- 
ing dictatorships of Italy and Germany. Italy's 
invasion of Ethiopia, and Germany's occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia were preludes to the invasion of Poland 
on September 2, 1939. Appeasement gave way 
to armed force between totalitarian and demo 
cratic states. 

During the European war the United States 
was preparing for defense and supplying all 
possible aid to the struggling democracies. 
Then on December 7, 1941, out of the calm 
skies of a peaceful Sunday morning at Pearl 
Harbor came the Japanese aerial thrust against 
our military and naval bases. From that day 
until the capitulation of Japan we have known 
only chaos. One by one the nations which had 
glorified war as an instrument of international 
policy were forced through the might of the 
enraged world to admit their defeat. 

During the period in which we were actu- 
ally engaged in hostilities our factories and 
farms produced the instruments of war and 
the foodstuffs for our fighting men and the 
civilians of the Allied world. To the schools 
of the nation goes much of the credit for the 
early training of the millions who were called 
into the armed forces. Boys and young men 
who had been educated for pursuits of peace 
were quickly welded into a fighting machine 
in the course of a few months. They were able 
to meet and defeat the enemy on his own 
ground. To the schools goes much credit for 
training the citizenry in the basic skills which 
made possible the conversion of raw materials 
into weapons of war and the fertility of the 
soil into foodstuffs. 

Our schools from kindergarten through our 
graduate institutions have played their part 
nobly in our fight for the right of the indi- 
vidual to think his own thoughts, to believe in 
his religion, to speak his own opinions, and to 
set and seck his own goals in life according to 
his own ability. 

Besides the students of our schools who are 
entitled to the highest commendation a grateful 


nation can give, the teachers, too, are deserv- 
ing of special praise. In addition to their regu- 
lar classroom duties they have given unstint- 
ingly of their time and energy to direct the 
war activities of the schools and assist the 
nation in its colossal task. Each has given for 
the general good that which he was able to 
give according to his own talents. Some served 
by assisting with the rationing program, selling 
war bonds and stamps, aiding the Red Cross 
and the USO, salvaging waste paper and scrap 
metal, giving special preinduction training, and 
working on scientific experiments in our lab- 
oratories. Others worked part time in the fac- 
tories, on the farms, or in business. Whatever 
the contribution it was all a part of the mighty 
power of a nation fighting for survival—en- 
tered in the spirit that ‘we have an unpleasant 
job to do so let’s get it done’. Many teachers 
have gone into the armed service when the 
country called and many have made the su- 
preme sacrifice, while thousands remained at 
their regular duties regardless of the promise 
of greater incomes in war industries. 

When the history of this war is written the 
educators throughout the nation are entitled to 
recognition for having continued to teach the 
youth of today who will be directing the des- 
tinies of the world tomorrow, and for joining 
whole-heartedly to meet the demands of the 
nation. 


To the schools and to the teachers the end 
of the war was the first and immediate goal. 
Ahead lie the problems of peace. May the 
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... friendship, but vigilant and firm. . . 
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If Your Regular 
Then What? 


THERE is a great deal of satisfaction in 

A being able to face the future with the full 
knowledge that you have shouldered the re 
sponsibility of being able to take care of your- 
self—of realizing that you, for one, will have 
a regular income regardless of what unusual 
situation might arise. 

While many of you probably have said “‘It 
won't happen to me’’, the fact remains that the 
most likely threat against your salary is sickness 
or accident disability. Not only do such dis- 
abilities strike when least expected, but few in 
dividuals who have not personally paid bills in 
connection with disabilities, realize the tre- 
mendous cost of them. Furthermore, there are 
in addition, the regular living expenses and, 
what is worse, regular salaries usually cease 
either immediately or shortly after such dis- 
abilities have their beginning. 


WHAT THE WEA HAS DONE 


As far back as 1936, the WEA has given 
thought to co-operating with Wisconsin teach 
ers in an effort to assist in making available 
some form of income protection. Local teacher 
organizations, however, have taken the initiative 
in increasing numbers, selecting plans suitable 
to their local needs so that at the present time 
virtually all of the larger Wisconsin cities have 
a plan of Teachers’ Group Insurance. 

At the request of some of the local teacher 
organizations, the WEA Welfare committee has 
studied the subject of group insurance for over 
a year, the thought being to determine what 
type of coverage and what insurance company 
could be recommended to local teacher associa- 
tions and to assist them in getting this welfare 
project started. 

It is of interest to note that only a small per- 
centage of the companies writing group insur- 
ance, make it a practice of writing Teachers’ 
Group Insurance. For various reasons Teachers’ 
Group Insurance apparently is a highly special 
ized field of insurance. A few of the companies 
write the bulk of this business. Following are 
some of the reasons why the WEA Welfare 
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Income Stops— 


committee found it necessary to eliminate most 


of the companies who offered insurance to us: 


1. Most of such companies required a high 
percentage of enrollment. 

Many insisted that the WEA hold the 
Master Policy. 


N 


3. Some required that premiums be deducted 
from the payroll. 

. Other companies wanted a minimum num- 
ber of insureds in the State. 


5. Certain companies were not in a position 
to furnish the man-power to organize units 
for Group Insurance. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL SELECTED 


After weighing carefully many factors, the 
WEA Welfare committee has agreed that it 
would be to our advantage to endorse the 
Group Plans as offered by the Washington 
National Insurance company. Our reasons for 


reaching these conclusions are as follows: 

(a) This Company has had over 22 years of 
experience in the writing of Teachers’ 
Group Insurance. 

(b) It now has over 700 Teacher Groups and 
over 50,000 insured teachers. 

(c) In Wisconsin alone it has almost 50 
teacher groups, insuring most of the 
larger cities. 

(d) It enjoys a splendid reputation for paying 
of claims. 

(e) Their wide spread of business from Coast 
to Coast adds to the stability of our plans. 

(f) This Company is in a position to furnish 
Home Office Group Representatives t 
assist in the actual installation of the 
plan. 

(g) This Company does not follow the prac- 
tice of cancelling teacher groups or rais- 
ing rates. 


Listed below are some of the larger Wiscon- 
sin Teacher Groups who already carry Group 
Plans of Income Protection with the Washing- 
ton National: 


Appleton Milwaukee 
Ashland Neenah 
Beloit Platteville 
Burlington Racine 
Chippewa Falls Rhinelander 
Eau Claire Sheboygan 
Fond du Lac Shorewood 


So. Milwaukee 
Stevens Point 
Superior 
Wausau 


Fort Atkinson 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
La Crosse 











Madison 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 


Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
Whitefish Bay 


ADVANTAGES OF THE GROUP PLANS 


Listed below are some of the major advan- 
tages as offered, which incidentally cannot be 
secured under any Individual Policy insofar as 
we know. 

1. All teachers in units who adopt the plan 
will be given an opportunity to secure the 
insurance without the answering of health 
questions or medical examination. 

2. All sicknesses are covered, there being no 
“Pre-existing Clause” in the policy. 

3. The non-cancellable and guaranteed renew- 
able feature is contained in the certificates. 

4. The rates are the same for all ages, both 
sexes, and there are no age limits. 

5. All accidents are covered. 


HOW TO PROCEED 


It should be clearly understood that the main 
function of the group insurance, as recom- 
mended by the WEA and written through the 
Washington National Insurance company, is to 
provide coverage for those local units which do 
not have group insurance. The plan is not to 
interfere or break up established and well- 
functioning teacher groups. Bear in mind that 
such uninsured units must furnish the necessary 
co-operation and, of course, officially adopt the 
WEA plan in behalf of their local organization 
before any enrollment cards for the insurance 
can be accepted. 

Teachers in uninsured locals should discuss 
the subject with their local president, who in 
turn should appoint an insurance committee. 
Further details of the protection obtainable; the 
procedure which should be followed in intro- 
ducing the plan; the assistance which can be 
secured from Home Office Representatives (as 
well as local representatives) of the Company ; 
etc., can be obtained by directing your inquiries 
to the WEA office or to the Executive offices 
of the Washington National Insurance company 
at Evanston, Illinois, attention Teachers Group 
Division. 

Locals not now carrying group income pro- 
tection are urged to give this teacher welfare 
project the careful consideration which it de- 
serves. It is recommended that early this Fall 
the insurance company (the Washington Na- 
tional) be contacted so that plans can be made 
for prompt presentation of the coverage to 
respective locals. 
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Value Received 


ON June 16, 1845, eight pupils reported for 
their first class at the new free public school in 
Southport (now Kenosha), the first public 
school established west of New England. After 
observing the successful operation of the new 
school the Wisconsin Legislature on May 1, 
1849, adopted the first comprehensive code 
authorizing a public school system supported 
by public taxation. In the century which has 
elapsed, the idea of free education at public 
expense has expanded into an institution of 
small schools with few enrolled to large schools 
with thousands of pupils, some schools well- 
equipped and some not so well equipped, some 
with teachers well trained for their professional 
responsibilities and some not so well trained, 
but all teachers conscious of the part education 
has played in the past century and its possi- 
bilities for the future. 

The year 1853 marks the beginning of the 
professional organization conceived by eight 
schoolmasters for the purpose of improving the 
system of education and the lot of educators in 
the social order. While the public schools have 
grown from the enrollment of 8 in 1845 to 
500,000 in 1944, the education association has 
grown from 8 to 21,000 educators banded to- 
gether for mutual improvement and the exten- 
sion of education. 

Just as the growth in size of our educational 
system and our professional organization has 
been gradual over the course of years, progress 
in our profession has been gradual and con- 
structive. For the teachers the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association has secured a retirement sys- 
tem which has been considered the equal of 
that of any other state retirement system and 
the envy of many a state association, a con- 
tinuing contract law which has eliminated an 
element of uncertainty of unemployment, a 
minimum salary law which has few equals in 
the country, a state-wide sick leave law which 
guarantees five days leave with pay, state aids to 
education which have improved the educational 
system in districts less fortunately situated 
financially, improved salary schedules for all 
professional workers, and many other pieces of 
legislation for the welfare of teachers and 
schools. Your educational association makes no 
claim to being omnipotent, but it has spear- 
headed many an attack for legislation for the 
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benefit of education and the profession. Because 
of the association’s recognized standing in the 
state it has been able to secure the support of 
other organized groups who are interested in 
the welfare of schools and teachers. Among the 
conflicting currents of public opinion, the voice 
of one teacher or of a small group cannot be 
heard, but the combined voice of the entire 
profession speaking through the WEA is heard 
and heeded. 

The task is still unfinished. Throughout the 
year your association has committees constantly 
alert to the trends of education and the welfare 
of teachers. The Executive Committee directs 
the administrative and business policies of the 
association which are outlined by the Delegate 
Assembly; the Council on Education formulates 
the educational policies of the association and 
recommends them to the Delegate Assembly for 
consideration; the Welfare Committee is alert 
to the needs and desires of teachers and en- 
deavors to supply those needs; the Local Com- 
mittee gives aid to the local education associa- 
tions; the Public Relations Committee develops 
a friendly and understanding attitude toward 
education by the segments of our population 
which depend upon the schools for the educa- 
tion of their children; and the Retirement Com- 
mittee is vigilant in watching your interests in 
the retirement system. Because of our inability 
to hold a convention this year the committees 
are planning greater service to the local asso- 
ciations. 

In addition to the work of these committees 
of conscientious educators from throughout the 
state who are devoting their time and energy 
for the benefit of the profession, you have a 
full-time staff of employees who are carrying 
out the mandates of your Delegate Assembly 
and the projects outlined by your committees, 
and do research work on problems confronting 
education in the local communities and in the 
state. They check constantly on legislation 
which affects teachers and education, mail thou- 
sands of bulletins, special releases, pamphlets. 
Your Association aids in the maintenance of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union and pub- 
lishes the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

Your $2.00 membership and the advertising 
in the Journal are the chief sources of revenue 
to finance all the activities of your association. 
Where can you get so much for so little? 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Legislative Action 
On Joint Resolutions 


School Transportation to Voters 

AT the general election in November 1946 the 
voters of Wisconsin will decide whether or not 
constitutional provisions shall be broadened to 
permit transportation of pupils of all schools 
at public expense. Joint Resolution No. 19, S. 
was adopted by the legislature in the sessions 
of 1943 and 1945, which constitutes the re- 
quirement necessary to submit a question to a 
referendum. Section 3 of Article X of the con- 
stitution is to be amended as follows: 


“The legislature shall provide by law for the 
establishment of district schools, which shall 
be as nearly uniform as practicable; and such 
schools shall be free and without charge for 
tuition to all children between the ages of 
four and twenty years; and no sectarian in- 
struction shall be allowed therein, except 
that such prohibition shal] not bar the 
legislature from providing for the trans- 
portation of children to and from any 
school or institution of learning.” 


The question of the ratification of the amend- 
ment shall be stated on the ballot in these 
words: 

“Shall section 3 of article X of the constitu- 
tion be amended so as to authorize the legis- 
lature to provide for the transportation of 


children to and from any parochial or private 
school or institution of learning ?”” 


Compulsory Military Training 

JT. RES. No. 27, S. memorialized Congress to 
enact legislation providing for universal mili- 
tary training of our young men in peacetime. 
Supporting wording of the resolution was 
based upon the need for medical supervision 
and care of our youth, training in citizenship, 
regard for law and order, and readying a large 
part of our young citizenry for common de- 
fense. The Committee on Veterans’ and Mili- 
tary Affairs recommended rejection. Shortly 
after reaching the Senate the resolution was 
laid on the table, from where it was taken at 
the close of the session and rejected by voice 
vote. 

Extending the Franchise to Eighteen 
SEVERAL resolutions were introduced for the 
purpose of amending the constitution to grant 
voting privileges to persons eighteen years or 
upwards. None of these was adopted. 











Limitation Upon Federal Taxes 


REVERSING its previous action of 1943, the 


adoption of Jt. Res. No. 11, A., 
former memorialization of Con- 
for a specified limitation upon 
federal taxes. In so doing the legislature felt 
that an arbitrary limitation upon federal taxing 


legislature by 
rescinded the 
gress asking 


power would be an unjust restriction upon 
Congress to provide for the general welfare. 


Interim Committee on Annuity and 
Pension Systems 
IN a joint resolution (46, S.) in which it is 
contended that the numerous pension systems 





lead to confusion ‘‘and a bewilderment not ever 
equalled by the adventures of Alice in Won- 
derland,” the legislature set up an interim com- 
mittee to investigate local and state systems in 
the interests of uniform administration, tax 
cost, and actuarial soundness. The committee 
consists of Senator Heden, chairman; Senator 
McBride, Assemblymen Engebretson, W. S. 
Fisher, Follansbee, J. R. Wedlake of the Attor- 
ney General's staff, and J. J. McCormick, the 
actuary for the Insurance Commissioner's office. 

Hearings will be held in various places in 
the state. Reference to the work of the com- 
mittee is made elsewhere in this tssue. 





WEA UNDERWRITES MEETINGS OF 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Immediately after the lifting of the conven- 
tion ban on September 3 the Executive Com- 
mittee met to consider the possibility of having 
the regular November convention which had 
previously been cancelled. A review of all the 
facts appertaining to the matter convinced the 
Committee of the inadvisability of attempting 
to hold the meeting. There is a critical shortage 
of hotel rooms in Milwaukee, fewer than ever 
before being available for conventioners, which 
would cause discomfort and disappointment to 
those coming from all over the state. The sec- 
ond important factor in the decision is that it 
seemed impossible to arrange a three-day pro- 
gram and representative assembly meeting in a 
period of weeks. Pre-convention arrangements 
of hundreds of important and time-consuming 
matters have always been under way in March 
or April. The Committee recognizes the great 
inspirational and cohesive values of the annual 
meeting, hence regrets the forced decision to 
re-affirm the cancellation. 


In accordance with constitutional authority 
and the actions of the NEA and other associa- 
tions which had to cancel, all officers whose 
terms of office expire at the close of the year 
are continued in office until 
are elected by the next Representative Assembly 


their successors 


and installed. 
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WEA TO FINANCE SPECIAL 
LOCAL MEETINGS 

As evidence of the WEA officers’ eagerness 
to back up the members and local associations 
under the unusual emergency situation the 
Executive Committee adopted the following 
resolution effective this year only: 

“On account of convention cancellation the 
money usually spent for the convention will 
be allocated to local associations on the basis 
of per capita cost based upon WEA member- 
ship for the purpose of stimulating and assist- 
ing local associations to conduct an institute or 
professional meeting during the school year 
1945—46. Each local association or local asso- 
ciations which combine to conduct such a meet- 
ing shall receive from the WEA forty cents for 
each WEA member in such association as of 
November 15, 1945.” 

This should enable local associations to set 
up a good program some time during the year 
and the Committee hopes, with sincere solici- 
tude for the welfare of our members and the 
stability of the WEA, that all groups will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to provide some 
inspirational speakers for WEA members. 

More detailed information and suggestions 
have already been sent to presidents of asso- 
ciations and administrators. 
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ADIO PROGRAMS 











VISCONSIN SCHOOL OF (THE AIF 








AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC ~ Monos 





' , 9:30-9:50A 

Natural Science and Conservation erapes 
Sept. 24 Johnny Appleseed Jan. 28 Foxes Wild and Foxes Tame 
Oct. 1 Flowers of the Summer’s End Feb. 4 Two Dangerous Saboteurs 
Oct. 8 Scientists in the Making Feb. 11 The Earth's White Mantle 
Oct. 15 Mysterious Pellets—Seeds Fab. 18) Bouse tor Rent i P= 
Oct. 22 In Praise of Insects , 
a: SS Sect We Dein Cee Feb. 25 Lest We Forget—A Quiz > 
Nov. 5 The Tree’s Autobiography Mer. < Sunes Somey ~ 
Nov. 12 “Sorry, No Gum Today!” Mar. li ‘Blackie’’—Villain or Friend 7 
Nov. 19 Our Indian Heritages Mar. 18 Who’s Afraid of Snakes? 
Nov. 26 Bandits of the Air Mar. 25 Exploring An Ant’s Nest 

ceo a ae a Dec. 3 Monarch of the Glen Apr. 1 Spinners in the Sun 

Chief of Junior Dec. 10 Lest We Forget—A Quiz Apr. 8 Water, Wealth or Waste 

Forest Rangers Dec. 17 Know the Evergreens Apr. 15 Love ‘Em and Leave ‘Em OME CO 
Jan. 7 Man Multiplies His Eyesight Apr. 22 We Become Entomologists cript Ec 

Delight in the out-of- Jan. 14 Tragedies in Nature Apr. 29 The Woodland Chorus Vis. Sch 

Jan. 21 Who's John Muir? May 6 The Trail Never Ends 


doors, shared by most 
boys and girls. is 
Ranger Mac's stepping-off point in his series of broadcasts planned to encourage awareness of nature's giits With « 
and a feeling of responsibility for them. ; 

In the radio programs and accompanying manual, packed with questions, games, and activities, Range 


advent 
Mac helps teachers meet the state requirement in the teaching of conservation. 


ters, “L 
ads que 
hinds to « 
anding 

Broadc 


Fil FOR SERVICE MON DAYpout the 


1:30-1:50 P 
Health Education GRADES 5: 


Ginst Semester Course Only 


Sept. 24 Now and Tomorrow (Introduction) 

Oct. 1 As Others See You (Skin, hair, teeth) 

Oct. 8 Personal Advertising (Clothing) 

Oct. 15 Your Own Two Feet (Foot hygiene) 

Oct. 22 The Power to Play (Bones and muscles) 

Oct. 29 At Ease (Recreation) 

Nov. 5 From Taps to Reveille (Sleep) 

Nov. 12 We Watched Them Grow (White rat experiment) 
Nov. 19 Take-Off to a Good Day (Breakfast) 














MARY SCHRAA Nov. 26 The Noon Rally (School lunch) 
Script Writer, ‘ Dec. 3 Food Grumblers (Attitudes) 
Wis. School of the Air Dec. 10 Cause for Alarm (The microbe world) 


Dec. 17 The Beloved Physician (Trudeau) 
Jan. 7 The Call to Arms (Science learns to fight bacteria) 
Jan. 14 When the Invader Comes (Why and how immunization works) 


Teachers said “Yes!” 
. Jan. 21 Signboards (Conclusion) 


when we asked if we 
should present another 
series of health education broadcasts for classroom use. So, as part of the Wisconsin Cooperative Schoo 
Health program, we offer for the second year, “Fit for Service.” 

Broadcast on Monday afternoons this year, “Fit for Service” is a one-semester series. The detailed manu 
prepared by Margaret Synder Perko, and the scripts. written by Mary Schraa, emphasize action—putting health 
rules and principles into practice. 

“Exploring the News,” formerly heard on Monday afternoons, is being omitted in favor of health education 
and the world geography series described below. Teachers desiring to use a regular program of news and 
background information may wish to try News and Views, broadcast daily by WHA at 9:00-9:15 A.M. 


New Second Semester Course 
Kaw masiinm  PoOIFLE AND PLACES 


series to be broadcast 
on Monday afternoons of the second semester, “People and Places” offers world geography for intermediate 
and upper grades. Programs about our neighbors around the world help young listeners understand how a 
community of nations may live together in peace. 
Teachers may order manuals now, though delivery will not be made until January. Further information con 
cerning the series will be broadcast over other School of the Air programs during the last weeks of the first P 
semester. ep 
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OME COWGILL 
wript Editor, 
Wis. School of the Air 


guts With original stories 
ngeft adventurous young- 

ie, “Let's Find Out’ 
ads questioning young 
inds to a better under- 
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AMES A. SCHWALBACH 
Extension Specialist 


hool 

” j Rural Art, 

ual Waiv. of Wisconsin 
ath 

tion 

and 


Celebrating ten years 
{teaching art by radio, 
let's Draw” presents a 
pecial anniversary 
ries, combining repeat 
performances of success- 
tl programs with new 
raft and drawing les- 





iate 
ya 


on- 
first 


LET'S FIND OUT 


TUESDAY 
9:30-9:45AM 


Natural Science and Social Studies grapes 2-4 


UNIT I: PEOPLE WHO HELP 
Sept. 25 Sandy and the Stranger 
Oct. 2 Sandy, Oliver, and the Policeman 
Oct. 9 Too Many Clubs 
Oct. 16 Sandy Looks Ahead 
Oct. 23 Think of the Fun! 


UNIT II: RULES THAT HELP 
Oct. 30 Jenny’s Booby Trap 
Nov. 6 Dr. Sandy 
Nov. 13 Stevie’s Turn 
Nov. 20 It Was Thanksgiving Day 


UNIT III: ANIMALS THAT HELP 
Nov. 27 Dog Trouble 
Dec. 4 Antoinette, the Wonderful Cow 
Dec. 11 A New Dress for Patience 
Dec. 18 The Lonesome Mule 


UNIT IV: PLANTS THAT HELP 
Jan. 8 Mr. Murdy‘s Back Garden 
Jan. 15 Cotton for Kate 
Jan. 22 Timber! 


UNIT V: NON-LIVING THINGS 
Jan. 29 The Missing Matches 
Feb. 5 Sandy Turns Scientist 
Feb. 12 Sandy Takes the Air 
Feb. 19 Treasure! 


UNIT VI: PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
Feb. 26 Toohey and the Secret Cave 
Mar. 5 Nayar Saves the Caravan 
Mar. 12 Black Feather’s Luck 
Mar. 19 Bush Trail 


UNIT VII: FAR AWAY LANDS 
Mar. 26 Pedro. Pablo, and Pepe 
Apr. 2 Katrina’s Long Walk 
Apr. 9 Fisherman George 


UNIT VIII: FAR AWAY LANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Apr. 16 Eddie's Dog Sled 
Apr. 23 The Hat Weaver's Horse 
Apr. 30 The Surfboat Race 
May 7 Juan Has His Picture Taken 


anding of nature and of the community, today and long ago, in our country and in other lands. 
Broadcasts and manual together cre planned to stinulate in boys and girls an eagerness to find out more 
) AYpout their expanding world. 





LET'S DRAW 
Creative Art 


UNIT I: WE START OUR TENTH YEAR 
Sept. 25: 26-34-77-Hip! 
Oct. 2 Oh! What a Beautiful Morning 
Oct. 9 Corkhead (Craft) 


UNIT II: WE ALWAYS HAVE A GOOD TIME 
Oct. 16 The Jumping Frog 

Oct. 23 The Old Man of the Mountain 

Oct. 30 The Wild Ride of Ichabod Crane 
Nov. 6 Goofus and the Glimp (Craft) 


UNIT III: WE DEVELOP OUR SKILLS 


Nov. 13 Cowboy Campfire 
Nov. 20 Father Carves 

Nov. 27 Old Stormalong 

Dec. 4 The Bugler Speaks 
Dec. 11 Colored Light (Craft) 


UNIT IV: WE DRAW WHAT WE SEE 
Dec. 18 Pinate—A Mexican Christmas 
Jan. 8 Making Faces 
Jan. 15 Posters for Vitamins (Craft) 


September. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


TUESDAY 
1:30-1:55 PM 
GRADES 5-8 


Jan. 22 Posters for Vitamins (Craft) 
Jan. 29 Three Blind Mice 
Feb. 5 Boy Full of Vinegar 


UNIT V: WE LEARN TO COLOR RICHLY 


Feb. 12 Golliwogs’ Cakewalk 
Feb. 19 Color Underground 
Feb. 26 Brer Rabbit—Fisherman 
Mar. 5 The Sugar-Plum Tree 
Mar. 12 Spuds (Craft) 


UNIT VI: WE PLAN OUR PICTURES 


Mar. 19 The Talking Eggs 

Mar. 26 The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Apr. 2 Mystic King of the North 

Apr. 9 Cocky, the Helicopter 

Apr. 16 Paste and Scissors (Craft) 


UNIT VII: WE TAKE STOCK OF OURSELVES 
Apr. 23 Where Do You Fit In? 

Apr. 30 We Tie Up Loose Ends 

May 7 Our Honored Guests 


ons for fun in art, Music, stories, and drama stimulate self expression; radio instruction and the illustrated 

anual guide boys and girls in elementary drawing principles. 
As before, Mr. Schwalbach offers evaluation of art work to teachers who send in student drawings, and in 
new position, hopes to visit many schools enrolled in “Let's Draw”. 








rs 
LLOYD LIEDTKE 
Prin., Jr. High School, 


W hitewater State 
Teachers College 


Young Experimenters 
is air-minded this year. 
With simplicity the 
watch-word and young- 
sters’ interest in flight 
the incentive, the series 
makes vivid the princi- 
ples of physical science. 
All experiments are 


YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 


Physical Science 


UNIT I: BEING A YOUNG EXPERIMENTER 


Sept. 26 Jules Verne and His Fantastic Tales 
Oct. 3 A Young Experimenter at Work 
Oct. 10 Molecules and Matter 

Oct. 17 Physical and Chemical Changes 


UNIT II: AIR, THE FLUID IN WHICH WE FLY 


Oct. 24 Thirteen Miles Up 
Oct. 31 Air and Atmosphere 
Nov. 7 Aerostatics and Aerodynamics 


UNIT III: HOW AIR FLIES US 


Nov. 14 Charles Langley, The Man Who 
Nearly Flew 
Nov. 2] That’s Why Planes Fly 
Nov. 28 Controlling the Plane’s Flight 
UNIT IV: YOU IN FLIGHT 
Dec. 5 Are You Fitted for Flight? 
Dec. 12 How Flying Affects You 
Dec. 19 Overcoming the Effects of Flight 
UNIT V: POWER FOR FLIGHT 
Jan. 9 Newton and His Laws of Motion 
Jan. 16 Pushing and Pulling 
Jan. 23 The Gasoline Engine 
Jan. 30 Jet Propulsion 


easy-to-do, requiring only readily available materials. 

Profusely illustrated, the manual is addressed directly to young experimenters, and teachers may find it de- 
sirable to order copies for all students. Programs and manual are again prepared by Lloyd Liedtke, originator 
of this national prize-winning series. 





PROFESSOR GORDON 


Professor Gordon 
steps to the microphone 
once more to lead his 
singing class of thou- 
sands on “Journeys in 
Music Land.” Folk songs, 


art songs, and classical melodies for children to learn take their place on his schedule with unique lessong 


WEDNESDA 
9:30-9:50 A 
GRADES 


UNIT VI: VOICES FROM PLANE TO PLANE 


Feb. 6 In the Control Tower 

Feb. 13 Making Sounds 

Feb. 20 Electricity, Magnets and Electro- 
magnets 

Feb. 27 Sending Sounds Over Wires 

Mar. 6 What's Radio? 


UNIT VII: PATHWAYS OF LIGHT 


Mar. 13 Thomas Edison and the Red 
Whiskers 


Mar. 20 How Light Behaves 
Mar. 27 Light Makes Things Visible 
Apr. 3 Light in Communication 


UNIT VIII: WATER ALL AROUND US 
Apr. 10 Floating Airfields 
Apr. 17 Water's Not Only for Drinking 
Apr. 24 Archimedes and His Experiments 
May 1 
May 8 Today’s Fliers 


Submarines and Divers 





JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 
Prof. Edgar B. Gordon 


SONGS TO BE LEARNED 


God Ever Glorious (Russian) 

All Through the Night (Welsh) 

The Gay Mazurka (Polish Dance) 
The Gypsy Maid (Gypsy Tune) 
Short’nin’ Bread (Negro) 

The Nightingale (Russian) 

The Hundred Pipers (Scotch) 
Lullaby—Don Voegeli 

Home on the Range (Cowboy Song) 
Vive la Compagnie (College Song) 
Sleep of the Holy Child (Old French Carol) 


Dancing in the Garden (English Folk Dance) 


in sight-reading and recognition of the piano keyboard. 

As in previous years, Professor Gordon has prepared a songbook for children and a piano accompaniment! 
book. The songbook, priced so that each child may have a copy. contains a supplement giving instructions 10 
the teacher. Each teacher should have also an accompaniment bool: for use in conducting practice sessions 


between broadcasts. 
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WEDNESDAY 
1:30-2:00 P M 
GRADES & 


On Billows Rocking—Planquette 
Summer Rain—Beethoven 


Kow-Keen-Kees-Ka (South American Indian 
Song) 


Sing and Rejoice (Cologne 1623) 
Springtime (Old English) 
Contentment—Smetana 

Song of Old Vienna (Viennese Melody) 
White Coral Bells (Round-American) 
Minuet—Mozart 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home— 
Lambert 
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MUSIC ENJOYMENT THURSDAY 


9:30-9:50 A M 


Mrs. Elyda Morphy GRADES 1-4 | 


Sept. 27 Welcome to Music Jan. 31 Birthday Music 

Oct. 4 What Do You Hear? Feb. 7 Woodwinds: Flute and Clarinet 

Oct. 11 Follow the Music Feb. 14 Musical Valentines: Children’s 
Favorites 


Oct. 18 Music and You 
Feb. 21 Let's Dance 


| 
Oct. 25 Fun in Music ‘ : 
Nav: 1 The Pianoand tha Visits Feb. 28 Woodwinds: Oboe and Bassoon 


Mar. 7 Brasses: Trumpet, French Horn. 





Nov. 8 Listen Again Wrceniiamia 
Nov. 15 Music Pictures Mar. 14 Instrument Game 
Nov. 29 Rhythm Game Mar. 21 Melodies of Spring 
“MRS. MORPHY Dec. 6 The Cello and the String Bass Mar. 28 The Orchestra 
Dec. 13 The Strings Play Apr. 4 The Orchestra Plays Again 
Tenth Anniversary! Dec. 20 Christmas Music Apr. 11 A Music Trip 
froud words, introducing Jan. 10 A Music Story Apr. 18 Music of the Outdoors 


Apr. 25 Joy in Music 
May 2 Memory Game 
Jan. 24 Memory Game May 9 Your Favorites 


he tenth year of Mrs. 
Elyda Morphy’s widely 
acclaimed “Music Enjoy- 
5 |ment” series. Because 
she combines her own keen insight into music with a thorough knowledge of what appeals to boys and 
girls, Mrs. Morphy has developed an unusual series, enjoyed by pre-school youngsters at home and by thou- 
sands of listening children in school. 


Jan. 17 Winter Music 


t : al . : ; 
; Using memory games and music riddles, stories about composers, and demonstration of instruments of the 


orchestra. Mrs. Morphy increases understanding as well as appreciation of good music. Her helpful “Music En- 
oyment” manual and the music instrument chart are both available to help guide teachers in use of the series. 


t de- 
Lator 








THE STORY OF AMERICA THURSDAY 


1:30-1:50 P M 
GRADES 5-9 
UNIT I: NEW WORLD COLONIES UNIT V: A HOUSE DIVIDED 
Sept. 27 Land of the Western Seas Feb. 7 Storm Warnings 
Oct. 4 Gold-Hunters of Spain Feb. 14 The Storm Breaks 
Oct. 11 Fur-Trappers of France Feb. 21 “That the Nation Might Live’ 


Oct. 18 Colonists of England 


UNIT II: ““GIVE ME LIBERTY” 
Oct. 25 Under Britain’s Flag 


Feb. 28 *‘O Captain, My Captain” 


UNIT VI: FRONTIER’S END 





Nov. 1 Mr. Sam Adams of Boston Mar. 7 The Nation’s Wounds 
Nov. 8 “We Hold These Truths” Mar. 14 Gold and Silver Spikes 
Nov. 15 With Washington’s Army Mar. 21 Wizard of Menlo Park 
_— UNIT III: THE YOUNG REPUBLIC Mar. 28 Outposts of America 
[ ig ag st Nov. 29 The Land and the People UNIT VII: FIRST RANK AMONG THE NATIONS 
Instructor in Radio, Dec. 6 Birth of the Union reheating 
Columbia University Dec. 13 Father of His Country — 3) aE 


Apr. 11 Parties and People 


Dec. 20 Turn of a Century A se “Whges Tiene” 
pr. er 


UNIT IV: OVER THE GREAT PLAINS 


Jan. 10 Halfway West UNIT VIII: “IT SHALL NOT PERISH” 
i Jan. 17 West to the Pacific Apr. 25 Challenge to Democracy 
“The Story of Amer- Jan. 24 Hickory Jackson May 2 War and Peace 
ka” is the true story of Jan. 31 The Roaring Forties May 9 “The People, Yes” 


tur country’s past and 
songresent, heritage and 

thallenge, told chapter by chapter in this social studies series. Because of its enthusiastic reception four years 
nenf#9o. and its present-day appropriateness, the series has been brought up to date for a repeat performance. 


is to 


ions Scripts and manual, written by J. Helen Stanley, follow the dynamic growth of thirteen colonies into our 


mighty nation of today, featuring lives of famous men who shaped history in their time. 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 21 








MRS. STEVE 


Gay songs, lively 
games, and guided play 
help primary grade lis- 
teners develop their 
sense of rhythm, muscu- 
lar coordination, and 
poise in Mrs. Fannie 
Steve's popular “Rhythm 
and Games” series. For- 





RHYTHM AND GAMES 


Mrs. Fannie Steve 


Sept. 


28 
5 
12 


“Vacation Is Over’’ 
Old Games 

Fun With Stunts 
“Harvest Game” 
“Spooky Spooks” 
Rhythm Band 


“Danish Ring Game” 


“Thanksgiving Story Game” 


“Skipping Is Fun” 

“Pop Goes the Weasel”’ 
“Mr. Snowman” 
“Golden Cobwebs”’ 
“Chiming Bells” 

“Big Ball Uptown Game” 


“French Flower Round” 


Let’s Make Believe 


FRIDA 








| CITY a 


9:30-9:45 AM 


KGN., GR.1 


“Bingo” and “The Crooked Man” 


“Girls and Boys Come Out to Play’ 


“Russian Dance” 


“The Patriots’ March” 


: 


§CHOO. 


We s 
folloy 


AFIELD | 
FIT FOR 
PEOPLE , 


‘Fisherman”’ and “Jumping Jimmy” LET’S FL 


Children’s Choice of Games 


“‘Drum Majors on Parade” 


“The Tyrolienne”’ 


“Black Crows and Donald Duck" 


LET'S DR 
YOUNG I 
JOURNEY 
MUSIC E} 


“Soldier Bear’’ and ‘The Cobbler” STORY Oo 


“Skip to Ma Lou” 
“Thirsty Tulips’’ and “Raindrops” 


Skating and Jumping in Rhythm 


“The Hunts Up” 


merly health education director for the Madison public schools, Mrs. Steve includes a generous measure 
safety and health activity in her broadcasts. 


Instructions for playing the games are included in the Sixth Yearbook of Rhythm and Games, along wi 
the original music that accompanies the programs. Copies of previous yearbooks are still available at th 


regular price of 50¢. 


JOYCE BARTELL 
Assistant Director, 
Wis. School of the Air 


Appealing to young- 
sters’ many interests, 
“Book Trails”, a series of 
story-telling programs, 
guides boys and girls to 
books for leisure hours. 
Supplementary reading 
lists and suggested ac- 
tivities in the manual 
are correlated with the 








BOOK TRAILS 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


28 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2 

9 
16 
30 

7 
14 
21 
11 
18 
25 


1 
8 
1S 
22 
l 
8 
15 
22 
20 
5 
12 
26 
3 
10 


SKIPPACK SCHOOL—Marguerite De Angeli (School Days Stories) 
A DOG OF FLANDERS—Louise De La Ramee (About Dogs) 

THE LEAST ONE—Ruth Sawyer (Pets in Books) 
GERRIT AND THE ORGAN—Hilda Van Stockum (Old World Yesterday) 

A YANKEE CAPTAIN IN PATAGONIA—Charles J. Finger (New World Yesterday) 
PICTURE TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN—Valery Carrick (Animal Tales and Fables) 
AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND—George MacDonald (Fairy Tales) 

THE ODYSSEY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—A. J. Church (Travel Tales) 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN ON THE RIVER—Carol R. Brink (Mystery Stories) 
PEACHBLOSSOM—Eleanor F. Lattimore (Children and the War) 
CHRISTMAS—Alice Dalgliesh (Books to Bring Christmas) 

THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO—Carlo Lorenzini (About Toys) 
HITTY, HER FIRST HUNDRED YEARS—Rachel Field (More About Toys) 
THE MOFFATS—Eleanor Estes (Family Life) 
MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY—Walter De La Mare (Unusual Animals) 


BIGGEST BEAR ON EARTH—Harold McCracken (Wild Animals) 


HEIDI—Johanna Spyri (Mountain Life) 
MANY MOONS—James Thurber (Wishes and How They Came True) 


TOM WHIPPLE—Walter D. Edmonds (Boys on Their Own) 
MERRYLIPS—Beulah M. Dix (Girls of Spirit) 
TREE IN THE TRAIL—Holling C. Holling (About Trees) 
STORY OF ROLF AND THE VIKING’S BOW—Allen French (Gods and Heroes) 


JACK TALES—Richard Chase (Wonder Workers) 


HOMER PRICE—Robert McCloskey (Nonsense Stories) 

“HELLO, THE BOAT!’’—Phyllis Crawford (Rivers and Shores) 
SIDSEL LONGSKIRT AND SOLVE SUNTRAP—Hans Aanrud (Farm Children) 
TOBY TYLER—James Otis (Circus Stories) 
GAY-NECK, THE STORY OF A PIGEON—D. G. Mukerji (Birds in Books) 
GOLDEN SUMMER—Leclaire Alger (Summer Stories) 


FRIDA 
1:30-1:50 P 
GRADES 


broadcasts, and like them, are planned to encourage and direct reading-for-fun in grades 3-8, with a focus 
the intermediate years. Returning as broadcaster, Gerald Bartell again provides colorful, dramatic narrat 


for the series. 
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File No. 


ENROLLMENT FORM FOR INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


(To enroll more than one class, use form on opposite side) 





Worry and STATE : Teacher 
\ (P. O. Address of School) 
14 Which No. of 
A Grade(s) Pupils 
SCHOOL Enrolling Enrolling 
Q 
Which No. of TYPE OF SCHOO! (@) 
We shall be listening to the Grades Pupils Check 
following radio courses: Listening Listening z 
2 oe One-room rural 4 
ty | AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC < 
Ist class state graded 
FIT FOR SERVICE (ist Semester } 
: 2nd class state graded 
PEOPLE AND PLACES (2nd Semester 
Py Elem. under county supervision 
nY }LET’S FIND OUT 
Elem. under city supervision 
LET’S DRAW 
Teacher training 
YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 
- Handicapped children 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 
: i Parochial 
£ MUSIC ENJOYMENT 
. = ‘ Private 
ler"kTORY OF AMERICA 
RHYTHM AND GAMES TO AVOID DELAY IN SHIPMENT OF 
8" BOOK TRAILS MANUALS, have you given all requested 
information? 
a 
ORDER FORM File No. 
e 
ITY and STATE SCHOOL 
wifTREET or R. R. MY NAME 
tt Please send me teaching aids as indicated below. I (CHECK ONE 
have enrolled my class on the form provided, giving all requested information. 
have previously enrolled my class in the course(s) for which I now order. 
will not be using these radio aids in classroom teaching. 
| A No. of $ 
il’. Copies | Price Cost * The manual for People and Places, new 
§ YFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 15c second semester world geography series, 
—— — : will not be ready for shipment until 
I FOR SERVICE (Ist Sem. 15¢ January. For convenience, however, it 
FOPLE AND PLACES (2nd Sem.)* . ie may be ordered and paid for at the time 
of ordering other booklets. 
ST’S FIND OUT 15c 
8) PI'S DRAW 50c NOTE: Payment must accompany order 
YUNG EXPERIMENTERS 15c¢ unless this 1s an authorized charge against 
ee —— : your school board. No C.O.D. shipments. 
eee an MEE: LAND SONG ROOK aes Currency sent at own risk. No stamps ex- 
DURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND ACCOMP. BOOK 25¢e cept on orders of less than 50¢, please. 
SIC ENJOYMENT 15c 
Payment enclosed 
Music Instrume thar 0c 
Ausic Instrument Chart 10¢ or Charge my school board: 
ORY OF AMERICA 15c 
1YTHM AND GAMES, 6th Yearbook 50c 
(Clerk) 
OK TRAILS l5c 
TOTAI (Address) 
FFICE RECORD (Do not write below this line) 
der Rec'd PAID 
ipped Date 
Correspondence Art. 
cus Form 
(rrat By 
P Mail to 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR—Station WHA—Madison 6 








File No. 


MULTIPLE-ENROLLMENT FORM FOR PRINCIPALS 


CITY and STATE 


(To enroll single class, use form on opposite side) 


Type of School (Enter one from list on opposite side) 


Enroll our school as follows: 


Afield With Ranger Mac 


Fit for Service (Ist. Sem. 


People and Places (2nd Sem. 


Let’s Find Out 

Let’s Draw 

Young Experimenters 
Journeys in Music Land 
Music Enjoyment 

Story of America 
Rhythm and Games 


Book Trails 





/ 


H, B. McCARTY 
Director, 
Wis. School of the Air 


—— 


“OD co © © DP 





SCHOOL 
(P. O. Address of School) 
Which | Grades 
Grades No. of No. of Enroll- Teachers Names No. of | Cc 
Listening | Classes Pupils ing | Pupils | 2 
4 
* 


Have you given all information requested? 


4 Up 7 
ts 2 ‘Te You! 
Would you like to have a staff of teachers helping you with your work? 


Would you like to have a group of players dramatize the real story of America 
for your class each week? 


Would you like to have the benefit of the thinking and planning of expert super- 
visors and curriculum specialists? 


You may have such help, but not without effort on your part! Radio, your 
teaching assistant is always available, but when you use radio, you must use 
aiso your imagination, your ingenuity, your best teaching skill. 


Radio is ready to enrich and enliven your school activities, but nothing really 
worthwhile will happen in your classroom unless you make it happen—unless you 
use radio wisely. It’s up to you! 


“The Basic Seven” Suggestions for Effective Radio Use 


. Check your radio receiver for quality performance. Have the tubes tested twice a year; put up an outside 
aerial, and tighten all connections. 


. Place the radio in front of the class, at such a height that all children can see the source of sound. 
. Get a teacher manual for each course you plan to use. 

. Prepare your class for each listening experience. See the manual for suggestions. 

. Tune your radio and adjust the volume before the broadcast begins. 

. Listen actively! Your attitude is reflected by the children. 

. Follow the broadcast with appropriate activity to make the radio lesson meaningful. 








“The State Department of Public Instruction endorses the Wisconsin 
School of the Air and depends upon it to enrich the school experiences of 
all children who can be reached through its facilities.’—John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Summer Workshops 


Gear Into Curriculum Program 


UMMER workshops held at the campuses 
\/ of the state teachers’ colleges and the uni- 
versity made definite progress on the ‘digging 
in” stage of the Wisconsin Curriculum Devel- 
opment Program. Participants and staff mem- 
bers in these workshops included classroom 
teachers on the elementary and secondary 
levels, elementary school and high school prin- 
cipals, city and county superintendents, city 
supervisors, supervisors from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, county supervising 
teachers, faculty members from the university 
and the teachers’ colleges, and teachers and 
principals from county normal schools. Several 
hundred educational workers from all parts of 
the state took part in these summer programs. 

Specifically, what was accomplished at these 
workshops in relation to the state curriculum 
program ? 

(1) Workshop groups carried on prelimt- 
nary studies to help the state curriculum com- 
1945—46. 
groups were organized around broad curriculum 


mittees im their work for These 


areas, such as language arts, social studies, sci- 
ence, and the like, and also around such prob- 
lem areas as aviation, cooperatives, conservation. 
One group carried on a preliminary study of 
the “problems approach” organization. All of 
these groups attempted to define the major 
issues in their areas and to indicate steps which 
might be taken in building a curriculum pro 
gram based on careful study of the issues in 
volved. These reports are designed to help the 
state committees organize for their work, but 
are in no way binding on the state committees. 

(2) Individual participants and workshop 
groups materials for 
tentative use during 1945-46. A number of the 
participants developed curriculum materials for 


developed curriculum 


their own teaching. These included collections 
of materials and activities organized along the 
lines of “resource units.”’ For example, one 
teacher worked out a series of resource units 
on aviation in connection with high school sci- 
ence courses, an entire group worked on re 
source unit materials in the areas of conserva- 
tion and cooperatives, while another worked 
out a unit on “foods for today and tomorrow” 


for use in the intermediate grades. Plans are 
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Workshops held at the campuses . . . 
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under way now to duplicate some of these cur- 
riculum materials for general distribution and 
tentative use by teachers during the coming 
year. 

(3) Work was carried forward on manuals 
and guides for the total curriculum program. 
The study guide on ‘The Task of the School,” 
discussed in district meetings last spring, was 
revised and prepared for publication. This will 
be available this fall for local curriculum groups 
who wish to carry on a study along the line of 
defining the purposes of the school. Also, a 
committee of the state PTA, although not in 
the workshops themselves, carried forward a 
revision of this study guide for use by PTA 
Groups. A manual for use by the statewide cur 
riculum committees was revised and mimeo- 
graphed in tentative form. One group, inter- 
ested in public relations, developed a manual 
for school administrators on involving lay par 
ticipation in curriculum discussion 

These summer workshops have given the 
state curriculum project a fine send-off for the 
second year’s work. What then are the main 
jobs ahead for 1945-46? 

(1) Intensive work on the part of the state 
wide curriculum committees, looking forward 
to progress reports early in the spring to serve 
as a basis for discussions in district meetings. 

(2) The gathering, editing, and distributing 
of a variety of teaching aids and curriculum 
materials in all teaching fields and on all grade 
levels. These will be sent out for try-out pur- 
poses so that reactions will be made available 
to the state curriculum committees. 

(3) Expanded activity on the part of local 
curriculum groups in city and county school 
systems. Much use can be made this year of the 


(Turn to page 31) 
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WISCONSIN RESPONDS: With 6,756 NEA 
members for the year ended in August, Wis- 
consin had one in three teachers in the national 
professional organization. The gain for the 
year was 718, a worthy showing. 


HOW WISCONSIN STANDS: Hav ing 331,605 
enrolled last year, the NEA included 38% of 
the nation’s teachers. Wisconsin needs at least 
one in two to keep the pace in NEA growth 
this year throughout the nation. 


PROPOSAL: On July 31 a constitution for a 
United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Organization was released. Prepared by a con 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education, the 
proposal will be considered at a November 
United Nations Conference in London. 

The NEA participated actively in the pre 
liminary drafting of this charter. Teachers 
should study the proposals and encourage other 
citizens to discuss it. Comments on the consti- 
tution should be sent to NEA headquarters. 

See "NEA Leaders Letter No. 43”, or write 
to the NEA for a copy of it, for the complete 
proposal. 


HANDBOOK: The new NEA Handbook has 
been sent to many educational leaders in Wis 
consin. It answers many questions, gives much 
information. We hope every leader will read 
the handbook carefully, share it with co 
workers, and keep it handy for reference. 


ACHIEVEMENTS: Under NEA leadership 


achievements of the united teaching profession 
for 1944—1945 include: 


1. International Co-operation—Securing defi 
nite provisions for educational co-operation in 
the United Nations Charter was one of the 
greatest achievements ever won by the organ- 
ized teaching profession. 


2. Federal Aid Progress—Aggressive efforts 
by the NEA and its affiliated associations have 
substantially increased support in Congress for 
Federal Aid for public schools, without federal 
control. 


3. Legislative Victories—Iin practically all 
states appropriations for education were in- 
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Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


creased. Retirement systems, tenure, and_ sick 
leave regulations were inaugurated in some 
states and improved in others. 


i. Chicago Investigation—The report of the 
NEA Defense Commission’s investigation in 
Chicago has been received favorably by the 
public and the press and will have a wholesome 
influence in Chicago and throughout the 


nation. 


5. Teacher Participation—Many conferences 
have been held encouraging the development of 
more effective professional organizations and 
preparation of leaders for more effective service. 


6. Faith in Education—Public confidence in 
education has increased. Evidences are publica- 
tion of “Education an Investment in People’’ 
by the US Chamber of Commerce, hundreds of 
state and local educational conferences spon- 
sored by state and local business and labor 
organizations and other agencies, the White 
House Conference on Rural Education, and 
passage of the GI” bill. 


7. Increased Services—Besides expanding all 
regular services, the NEA has added a Com- 
mission on Safety Education, a Division of 
Travel Service, a Division of Adult Education 
Service, and a Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service. 


8. Integrated Committees Efficiency of 
local, state, and national associations has been 
materially increased by having chairmen of local 
and state committees serve as members of the 


corresponding advisory committees of the NEA. 


9. Unified Dues—Seven states and territories 
and hundreds of local associations have adopted 
united dues—local, state, and national—col- 
lected as a single fee by the local association. 


10. Membership Growth—The increase of 
60,000 to a new high in NEA membership, 
331,605, is concrete evidence of the increasing 
purpose of our profession to go forward. 


AN INVITATION: You are invited to join the 
NEA to have a part in the great forward move- 
ment of the profession. To receive promptly fall 
Journal issues, give your $3 dues this month to 
the local enrolling officer or to your superintend- 
ent. Where neither is near, send direct to the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Educational 


Legislation 


Session of 1945 


Compiled by Wisconsin Education Association 


CHAPTER 20. Directs that the designation “'state 
teachers colleges” shall be used in the statutes wher 
“state normal schools’ 


ever appears. 

CHAPTER 31. Powers of town meeting. Creates 
subs. (20) of 60.18. “ADVANCE PAYMENT ON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TAX LEVY. To authorize and 
direct the town treasurer to pay out of any funds 
available the balance due any common school district 


on its tax levy after settlement by the local treasurer 
under section 74.03 (5) (d). When payment is made 
to any school district pursuant to this subsection the 
amount otherwise payable to such school district 
under section 74.03 (9) (f) shall be retained by the 
town treasurer for the use of the town.” 


CHAPTER 37. County board may, during the term 
of office of any county officer, change the basic salary 
to fit changes in the cost of living. For duration and 
six months thereafter 


CHAPTER 40. School district elections, Milwaukee 
Co. Adds to subs. 8 of 40.07 the sentence, ‘However 
elections held pursuant to the provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be subject to the provisions of sec 
tion 40.07 (4a) relating to a primary election.” 

CHAPTER 41. Permits local boards of vocational 
and adult education to receive payments made by the 
federal veterans administration for tuition to cover 
cost of training for veterans provided in such schools 


members 
first-class 


CHAPTER 51. Salaries of school board 
Includes state graded instead of 
state erg schools in the exemption in the last line 
of subs. 13 of 40.04. 


schools 


Recreation, evening schools, etc. Re 
moves from subs. 1 of 43.50 the stipulation that first, 
second, and third class cities may provide the activ- 
ities enumerated without charge. Repeals 62.28 relat- 
ing to athletic boards in fourth class cities. 


CHAPTER 75. 


CHAPTER 88. Amends the — budget law by 
amending subs. 2 of 65.90 to read: (2) Such budget 
shall list all existing indebtedness and all anticipated 
revenue from all sources during the ensuing year and 
shall likewise list all proposed expenditures for each 
department or activity during the said ensuing year 
Such budget shall also show * * * actual expendi- 
tures for the preceding year, actual expenditures for 
not less than the first 6 months of the current year 
and estimated expenditures for the balance of the 
current year.” 


CHAPTER 109. Permits a school repair fund and 
school construction fund to accumulate from year to 
year in the discretion of the Milwaukee board of 
school directors, according to amendment to subs. b 
of subs. 1 of section 38.16. 


CHAPTER 112. Withdrawals from retirement fund 
Creates subs. 7 of 42.51 to read: “Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 42.54, any member of Class 
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did not teach, and was 


A who, after July 7, 1921, 
in a position which re 


not under contract to teach, 
quired such member to make deposits in the stat 
retirement and who has not received, and is 
not eligible to receive, an annuity as a result of the 
deposits which such members made in the 
insurance and retirement fund shall, by making appli 
cation therefor to the state annuity and investment 
board, be paid in a single sum, and without interest, 
the amount which such member paid into such fund 
and did not withdraw heretofore 


system, 


teachers 


borrowing by school 
section 67.12 to read: 
district operating 
their own 
lawful board meet- 


CHAPTER 119 
boards. Amends 
‘The school board of any 
under the district 
made and properly recorded at a 
ing, borrow money in such sums as ar 
meet the immediate expenses of maintaining the 
schools in such district during the current school year 
No sucl except loans made by town 
boards to school districts shall be made to extend 
beyond September 1 following nor to an amount ex 
ceeding one-half the estimated receipts * * * for the 
operation and maintenance of the school for the cur- 
which the 


Temporary 
subs. 8 of 
school 
system may on motion, 


needed to 


loan or loans 


load is made, as cer 





rent school year in 

tified by the state superintendent of schools and the 
local school clerk. All such loans shall be * * * ev7?- 
denced by lawfully authorized and drawn school or- 
ders, each order, when paid, to be receipted and 
returned to the treasurer of the board.’ 

CHAPTER 120. Compulsory school attendance. The 
requirement by which those between 16 and 18 years 
of age shall attend school 8 hours per week until 
the end of the division of the school year in which 
the pupil becomes 18 years of age is changed so that 
compulsory attendance terminates at age 18 year 

CHAPTER 121. Equalizing the value f property 
assessments in joint school districts 


Revision of statutes as follows 


Section 1. 39.03 (g) of the statutes is created to 
read 

39.03 (zg) Certify to joint district clerks full 
valuations of the various parts of a joint school di 
trict as provided in section 40.11 (9) 

Section 2. 40.11 (9) of the statutes is amended to 
read 

{0.11 (9) He shall deliver to the town clerk, 


before September 1 in each year, a certified statement 


showing the amount of taxes voted and not before 
reported, and also the amount of tax to be collected 
in such year, if any, for the annual payment of any 


shall deliver to 
part of 


loan. In case of a joint district, he 
the clerk of each municipality in which any 
the district is situated, a certified statement showing 
the proportion of such taxes to be assessed in that 
part of the district within his municipality, which 
proportion shall be ascertained from the full valua 
tions * * as last certihed to him by the county 
superintendent from the certification made to the 
uperintendent by the state 


uperintendent 
the full valuations of each 


county 


from the rtthication of 
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part of a joint district made to the state superin- 
tendent by the state department of taxation under 
section 40.87 (2). 

Section 3. 40.32 of the statutes is repealed. 

Section 4. 40.48 (2) of the statutes is amended to 
read: 

40.48 (2) The school clerk shall certify all taxes 
.evied for high school purposes to the municipal 
clerk. If any high school district is joint, the clerk 
of the high school board shall certify to the clerk of 
each municipality the amount to be raised by each 
The apportionment shall be determined and * * * 
shall be equalized in the manner provided * * * i 
section 40.11 (9). 

Section 5. 40.56 (2) and (3) of the statutes are 
amended to read: 

40.56 (2) Each year the city clerk shall ascertain 
the total of taxes levied by the city for school pur- 
poses, and shall apportion to such outside property 
its pro rata share thereof, based upon the * * * 
full value of all property subject to such taxes, within 
and without the city; and such portion or share shall 
be certified to the clerk of the * * * municipality 
in which such attached territory lies, be entered on 
the tax roll, collected and returned as provided in 
section 40.48. 

(3) The full value of the * * property within 
and without the city * * * shall be * * * asces 
tained from the report filed pursuant to section * ™ 
39.03 (2). 








CHAPTER 122. Sick-leave. Extends provisions for 
sick-leave to high schools and vocational schools by 
creation of two new sections. 

“40.39 (9) Commencing with the school year 
1945-1946 no state aid shall be paid for or on 
account of any high school or high school district, 
except for or on account of a high school or high 
school district in a city of the first class, for any year 
during which such high school or high school district 
hall employ any teacher, administrator, principal or 
supervisor not under a contract providing for leave 
o- absence of the teacher, administrator, principal o1 
upervisor by reason of personal sickness, without 
deduction of salary of such teacher, administrator, 
principal or supervisor at the rate of at least 5 days 
per year and for accumulation of at least 30 days of 
unused sick leave from year to year.”’ 

1.21 (3) Commencing with the school year 
1945-1946 no state aid shall be paid for or on 
account of any school of vocational and adult educa 
tion for any year during which such school of voca 
tional and adult education shall employ any teacher, 
administrator, principal Or supervisor not under a 
contract providing for leave of absence of the teacher, 
administrator, principal or supervisor by reason of 
personal sickness, without org of salary of such 
Ree administrator, principal or supervisor at the 
rate of at least 5 days per year jo for accumulation 
of at least 30 days of unused sick leave from year 
to year.” 

Amends the 1943 law to designate personal sick 
ness. 


CHAPTER 142. Milwaukee vocational board shall 
retire teachers and others who are included under 
the provisions of 41.15 (12) at end of school vear 
in which they attain the age of 70 years. 


CHAPTER 143. Empowers county boards ‘To appro 
priate money to be paid to local boards of vocational 
and adult education which render services to residents 


of the county. Supervisors from any city or village 
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maintaining a school pursuant to section 41.15 shall 
have no part in any determination under this subsec- 
tion and no part of any expense incurred under this 
subsection shall be levied against any property within 
any such city or village.” 


CHAPTER Repeals subs. 3 of 40.73 which re- 
quires city and county superintendents to file monthly 
truancy reports with the Industrial Commission and 
truant officers. 


CHAPTER 148. Milwaukee Teachers Annuity and 
Retirement Fund. Makes certain changes, the most 
important feature being that teachers’ contributions 
are almost doubled, maximum annuity is increased, 
and earlier retirement with maximum annuity per- 
mitted. 


CHAPTER 156. Permits a common or high school 
district to become subject to the provisions of the 
Wisconsin Municipal Retirement Fund. This will en- 
able non-teaching employees, not eligible for mem- 
bership in the teachers’ retirement system, to secure 
coverage. 


CHAPTER 158. The word “industrial’’ is stricken 
from the names of the Wisconsin industrial school 
for boys and the Wisconsin industrial school for 
girls. 

CHAPTER 180. Reconciles the legal minimum salary 
provisions for Milwaukee as set forth in section 38.16 
with the rules of the school board. 


CHAPTER 190. Includes Good Friday in legal holi- 
lay law. “On Good Friday the period from 11 A. M. 
to 3 P. M. shall uniformly be observed for the pur- 
pose of worship.” 


CHAPTER 193. Changes the name of the Wisconsin 
school for the blind to the Wisconsin school for the 
visually handicapped. 


CHAPTER 202. New sections, 40.04 (17), 40.55 
(1), and 65.07 (1) (1) confer upon annual district 
meetings, city school districts, and common councils 
the right to create and establish sinking funds for 
new school buildings. Reasonable safeguards to pre- 
vent use of such funds for purposes other than which 
they were set up. 


CHAPTER 203 age iukee school board salaries and 
wages. Creates subs. C of subs. 4 of section 38.16: 
“The board may, in . event of a general reclassi- 
fication of all teachers as defined in section 38.24 
(19) and of its officers and employes to whom sec 
tion 16.765 is applicable, at any time during the year 
in which such reclassification is completed, amend 
its then current salary and wage schedules to con- 
form to such reclassification, provided that funds 
realized from taxes and other sources are available 
for payment of such amended salary and wage 
schedule.” 


CHAPTER 236. Tuition during periods when schools 
re closed by orders of health officer. ae last 
sentence of subs. 7 of section 40.21 to read: “In case 
of a longer absence at one time, deduction shall be 
made only for the absence in excess of 10 days, pro- 
vided that when a school is closed pursuant to an 
order of the health officer during the term regularly 

stablished by the school board, and the expenses of 
instruction and maintenance are incurred by the dis- 
trict the same as if the school were operating, tuition 
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shall be charged the same as if the school had been 


in session. This amendment (1945) shall be applicable 
to the 1944-1945 school year.” 

CHAPTER 255. Courses in flight instruction. — 
4b of 40.47 is created to read: “The board of any 


school district which operates a high io sal may 
contract with flight operator schools approved by the 
civil aeronautics administration for courses in flight 
instruction approved by the state superintendent. The 
cost of such contract shall be paid out of school dis- 
trict funds and shall be included in the cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance of the high school districts 
which enter into such contract for the purpose of 
computing tuition costs.” 


CHAPTER 274. State Teachers’ Retirement System 
Includes among the board’s duties and_ responsibil- 
ities some funds now designated in other scattered 
chapters; to empower the board to exercise some 
necessary powers; to change the mandate for triennial 
evaluation of rates to the basis of necessity; 
cify more clearly the apportionment of earnings; to 
designate when members’ funds may be withdrawn 
or annuities may begin and to exclude from these 
privileges, teachers on leave of absence; to clarify 
the division of benefits among two or more benefi- 
ciaries and to liberalize the payment of guaranteed 
benefits to survivors. 


to spe 


CHAPTER 276. Empowers county normal school 
boards to contract with U. W. extension division for 


extension courses for county normal students. 


CHAPTER 291. Gives continuous substitute teachers 
in Milwaukee certain rights under the city teachers 
retirement fund. 


CHAPTER 305. Attaches certain territory to Hay- 
ward high school district. 


CHAPTER 334. Suspension school library law, Mil- 
waukee Co. Creates subs. 3 of 43.17 to read: “In 
any county having a population of 500,000 or more, 
the state superintendent may suspend the operation 
of the school library law in any-village or city of the 
fourth class in which the school district boundaries 
are coterminous with those of the village or city 
respectively, whenever he is satisfied by evidence pre- 
sented to him that there has been budgeted and will 
be expended during the current school year for the 
purchase of library books for children in the ele- 
mentary grades by either the municipal public library 
or the school board of — village or city, or by 
both agencies combined, a sum equal to the amount 
released by the ices of the school library law. 
Such statement of budget and expenditures for library 
purposes shall, in addition, present evidence that the 
books are made available to all children. Whenever 
such suspension is granted by the state superintendent 
he shall give notice to the parties concerned as out- 
lined in subsection (2). Such suspension shall be for 
not more than one year on any petition.” 


CHAPTER 359. Restricts the speed to 15 miles per 
hour when approaching or overtaking a school bus 
which has stopped to take on or discharge school 
children. Disobeyance punishable by fine. 


CHAPTER 361. Grants state teachers colleges the 
right to confer the Master of Education degree. 
§ . 


CHAPTER 366. Amends budget law, permitting city 
boards to make transfers of funds under their con 
trol if authorized by a two-thirds vote. 
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Common School Fund Income. To 

paid to school districts. Repeals subs. (2), (3) 
and (4) of 25.23, the former statutory machinery 
which prescribed transactions between the state and 
local officials in the distribution of the common school 
fund income. Repeals, also, subs. 6 of 39.03, county 


CHAPTER 367 


supts’ reports to municipal clerks; subs. 2 of 39.11, 
county supts reports to county clerk and treasurer; 
subs. 2 of 40.13, clerks of joint school districts 


separate reports of children residing in the several 
municipalities. 

Subsections (1), (2), (3), and (4) of 43.19 are 
repealed and recreated. Between October 1 and 15 
county, district and city superintendents shall certify 
to the state superintendent the total number of chil- 
dren between 4 and 20 years of age residing in each 
school district aes his jurisdiction on the preceding 
May 30 or June 30, as the case may be. Within 30 
days after December 10 the state superintendent shall 
ascertain the aggregate amount Of all moneys in the 
common school fund income received prior to De- 
cember 1 in the same year and shall apportion such 
amount to the school districts in proportion to the 
number of children therein between the ages of 4 
and 20. Within 15 days after receiving such certifica- 
tion from the state superintendent the state treasurer 
shall notify the clerk and treasurer of each first, 
second and third class city of the amount apportioned 
to such city, and shall pay the proper amounts to 
them. The state superintendent shall at the same time 
certify to the secretary of state and the state treasurer 
the amount each fourth class city is to receive and 
send a copy of such certification to the superintend- 
ent of each such city. Such city superintendent shall 
provide for expenditure of all moneys held by the 
state treasurer for the purchase of library books as 
provided in 43.21 and keep appropriate records. State 
superintendent shall report likewise to county super 
intendent who shall provide for expenditure of money 
for books. 

Becomes 
fund 


operative for expenditure of common 
school income be apportioned in December 
1945. 

County and city superintendents of fourth class 
cities shall provide for expenditure of unexpended 
balances of the common school fund income of pre- 
vious years but no order for library books hereunder 
shall be forwarded to the contract bidder later than 
September 15, 1945, as a charge against such unex- 
pended balances 

Other recreated sections specify the selection of 
books by the county superintendent and reports there- 
of to the district clerks and state superintendent; the 
responsibilities of the contract dealer; the delivery 
and checking of books received; county superintend- 
ents’ Express, freight, postage, and cartage 
charges to be paid by the school district receiving the 
library books. 


records 


CHAPTER 369. 40.348 TERM OF TRANSPORTA 
TION CONTRACTS. Any governing body having 
authority to enter into a contract for the transporta- 
tion of school children may enter contract for 


a term not to exceed 3 years. 


such 


CHAPTER 370. Repeals subs. 3 of 
which prescribed the certification 
principals and assistants in both 
graded schools 


40.37, the law 
qualifications of 


classes of state 


CHAPTER 371. H. S. tuition $4.00 per week less 


state aid per week, for duration and one full school 
year thereafter. Tuition claims to be filed with 
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municipal clerks before August 15. School district 
clerk to file same with state superintendent before 
August 15. 


CHAPTER 373. Appropriations for building pro- 
grams. 


Diagnostic Center ~~~ Since a SOO;000 
State School for the Blind _.-_--------- 157,000 
State School for the Deaf ............... 125,000 
Stout Institute —_- wivepaian amie misiacevsiowca. | DRM 
State Teacher Colleges Seascale 3,150,000 
Eau Claire: college bldg., dor- 
mitory and union - _--~ $434,250 
La Crosse: library, dormitory 
and union __-. _. 304,020 
Milwaukee: library, ‘classrooms, 
dormitory ~~ 521,100 
Oshkosh: Gym, “additions, ‘dor- 
mitory and union —_-~- _ 390,870 
Platteville: library, training sch. 
bldg., and dormitory - _ 304,020 
River Falls: Agr. and Sc. bldg., 
dormitory, and shop bldg... 347,400 
Stevens Point: Gymnasium and 
MEO: coitus scocues, ZOE AoU 
Superior: Remodel Trg. Sch., 
addition to dormitory, re- 
PRES. canter a eco mas 282,870 
Whitewater: library and adm. 
bldg.,: union and dormitory~ 304,020 
University of Wisconsin —_- 8,000,000 
New construction, repairs, remodeling: Dairy bldg., 
fireproofing Bascom Hall, Memorial Library, 
Engineering bldgs., Home Economics, Chemistry, 
Biology wing, Bascom enlargement, Bacteriology, 
Administration and Extension, Heating Station, 
Physical Education, Milwaukee Extenston Addi- 
tion, Dormitory and housing, Agr. branch ex- 
periment stations, Short course dormitory and 
equipment, Naval Reserve Officers Training 
office bldg. and classrooms. 


CHAPTER 381. Authorizes state board of vocational 
and adult education to receive certain money from 
the federal veterans’ administration for training stu- 
dents as provided in 41.215. Also permits contracts 
with veterans’ administration for training in voca- 
tional agriculture for veterans 


CHAPTER 398. Creates 70.117, to read: ‘Notwith- 
standing any provision of section 70.11, all agricul- 
tural land owned by the state and operated by the 
state department of public welfare in connection 
with state curative, penal, and correctional institutions 
under its supervision shall be subject to any tax 
levied for school purposes the same as other real 
estate. If such taxes are not paid, the real estate shall 
be subject to tax sale as are privately owned lands.” 


CHAPTER 428. Sets up a new method for the dis- 
tribution of state aids for special educational services 
for children. It recognizes the community's responsi- 
bility for the education of all its children and also 
the fact that the state has a responsibility to assist 
the community. The principal features of Chapter 428 
are: (1) Separate appropriation for each type of 
service, (2) some increase in state appropriations, 
(3) liberalization of restrictions on the methods of 
distributing the aids, and (4) revision of the method 
of reimbursement to local communities. 

Per capita ceilings have been discarded and the 
necessity of basing distribution on enrollments. The 
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significant ceiling is now the actual cost to the com- 
munity and the amount of the legislative appropria- 
tion. Each city or community conducting special 
classes or services must submit a plan or contract to 
the state superintendent before any expenditures are 
made and then the state superintendent informs the 
local community of the actual minimum of state 
reimbursement to be anticipated. 


CHAPTER 435. Elementary school aids. Amends 
subs. (1) of 40.87 by altering the first sentence so 
that the apportionment shall be made provided the 
2 mill levy on the valuation was made the year pre- 
vious to the year in which such levy was made. In 
subs. (1) of 59.075 the county board is empowered 
to levy school tax for districts for which a tax has 
been levied on the tax rolls for the previous school 
year. Amends other subsections to reconcile with 
foregoing. Clarifies the law as to local tax levy under 
elementary aid law. 


CHAPTER 450. Places the management and admin- 
istration of the farms in connection with the Wis- 
consin school for the blind and the Wisconsin school 
for the deaf in the state department of public welfare. 


CHAPTER 451. The annual district meeting may 
authorize or district school board may employ public 
health nurses and licensed dentists whose work shall 
be under the supervision of the local and state boards 
of health. Applicable to counties having less than 
500,000 population, 


CHAPTER 466. Election school district officers. 
Amend subs. (1a) of 40.07 so that it applies to dis- 
tricts with a population of 2,000 or more. Previous 
provision was ‘3,000 or more and containing within 
its boundaries an incorporated village.”’ Creates a new 
subs. (2a) to read: “When a petition signed by 100 
electors in any common school district asking that a 
referendum be held on a special subject or item of 
business shall be filed with the district clerk at least 
30 days prior to the day when the district officers are 
elected, the clerk shall incorporate such referendum 
subject or item of business in his notice of election 
or notice of the annual meeting as the case may be. 
He shall prepare the proper ballot to permit voting 
on such referendum subject.’’ Other provisions affect 
polling hours and administrative detail. 


CHAPTER 481. 76.28 (3a) In counties having a 
population of more than 50,000 and less than 250,000 
whenever the assessed valuation of a school district 
has been reduced because of land flowage for public 
utility purposes since 1942 the town in which such 
district is situated shall pay to such district annually 
beginning with the year 1945 from the moneys re- 
ceived under this section an amount equivalent to the 
tax on the valuation by which reduced. 


CHAPTER 493. Consolidation of School Districts. 
This act does not curtail the powers that municipal 
boards have had for years to alter, create or consoli- 
date school districts. It does clarify the process of 
petitioning municipal boards to make changes, and it 
outlines with greater definiteness the procedure to be 
followed by them in arriving at a decision. 

Act No. 493 sets up a new technique for the 
reorganization of districts by the state superintendent 
It enables the state superintendent to initiate reorgan- 
izations in any situation regardless of the valuation 
of the districts involved. However, all orders of alter- 
ation, creation, abolishment, attachment and consoli- 
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dation issued by the state superintendent are subject 
to the approval of special county committees before 
— become effective. 

Each of these special county committees, 
one to consider each order, consist of the county 
superintendent of schools, two members apf pointed 
by the chairman of the county board, one of whom 
shall be a town chairman, and two members appointed 
by the county judge. Appointive members must re- 
side within the county but outside the territory 
affected by the proposed changes in district bounda- 
ries. In case the change in district boundaries involves 
‘wo or more counties, the act provides for a com- 
wittee from each county to act jointly. 


a different 


CHAPTER 560. Vocational Advisory Committees 
Such committee selected for occupations shall be from 
candidates submitted by representative organizations 


or associations of each occupation. Names of mem- 
bers of committees to be filed with the state board 
at beginning of each school year. Each such com- 


mittee shall meet at least once every year and report 
to the state board. 


CHAPTER 561. State Superintendent may arrange 
for vocational or trade training for pupils in the state 
schools at Janesville and Delavan with the high 
school or vocational school or a private business 
establishment in those cities. Tuition for such train- 
ing to be paid out of appropriations for the state 
schools. State Supt. may arrange for otological or 
ophthalmic examination of any pupil of the state 
school. He may also apply to the University regents 
for admission of any pupil in the state schools to 
the Wis. General Hospital. 


CHAPTER 566. Makes the State Director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Stout Institute. 


CHAPTER 570. State Radio Council and Broadcast- 
ing System. Appropriates $60,595 for constructing 
and equipping initial units of. a state broadcasting 
system. To present a coordinated plan for the use of 
FM broadcasting channels which have been reserved 
for educational and non-commercial purposes, there 
is constituted a state radio council consisting of the 
governor, president of the University, state superin- 
tendent, secretary of board of normal school regents, 
state director of vocational and adult education, 
director of state department of agriculture, head of 
university extension division, head of U. W. agricul- 
tural extension, dean of school of education, director 
of public service of the University and the chairman 
of the radio committee of the University. The Coun- 
cil has broad powers, duties and functions. 


CHAPTER 579. Eligibility of Supervising Teachers 
and Salary Schedule. Section 39.14 (3) repealed and 
recreated to read “A supervising teacher must have 
taught at least 3 years, one of which was in the 
elementary schools, and hold a state license to teach 
based upon 3 or more years of professional training 
in an accredited teacher training institution. Such 
training shall contain a minimum of 20 credit hours 
in elementary education.” Requirement does not dis- 
qualify persons now employed as supervising teach 
ers. Section 39.14 (7) amended to authorize state 
superintendent to adopt salary schedule with range 
from $1550 to $3000, varying with length of service 
and professional training. 
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ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 1945-47 


Transportation and Tuition ~~~ = 930,008 
Supervising Teachers 70,000* 
Elementary Schools “aaa 
State Graded 132,500 
High Schools 3.500.000 
County Normal Schools 230,000 


County Sch. Agri. and Dom. Ec, - 
Vocational and Adult Education 
Handicapped and Day Schools 
Blind 7 o~ $ 
Deaf 
Defective Speech ; 
Physically Disabled 
Mentally Defective 


8,000 

420,000 

623,000 
30,000 
155,000 
68,000 
180,000 
190,000 


* For the biennium 
* 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from page 25) 


curriculum staff, made up of State Department 
of Public 


members from the county 


Instruction representatives, faculty 
normal schools, the 
teachers colleges, and the university, and public 
school teachers, supervising and administrators. 

(4) Preparation for the workshops to be 
19406, 


stress the construction of curriculum materials 


held during the summer of which will 
and teaching aids along the lines suggested 


the state curriculum committees’ progress re- 
ports next spring. 


Basi 


room 


to all this activity is the work of class- 
The 


goes on foday, in 


teachers. work of the curriculum 


program every Wisconsin 


with the work Wisconsin 


This is the 


classroom, 
teacher. 


cy ery 


source from which ideas 
must come to guide the work of the state com- 
mittees. This ts the end result at which all cur- 
Only 


many 


riculum activities is directed. as the re- 


sources and contributions of classroom 
teachers are brought forward and: utilized will 


the efforts of the Wisconsin Curriculum Pro- 


gram achieve valid and practical results. 
* 
VALUE 


(Continued from page 15) 


build 


play the role which destiny has 


If educators who are to tomorrow's 
world are to 
assigned them, they must unite and cooperate 
in the organization dedicated to the welfare of 
teachers, the and 


the general welfare cf the people of the nation. 


best interests of education, 
Twenty-one thousand educators fighting for the 
ideals and principles which they believe to be 
right are a potent and respected force in Wis- 
consin. Are you one of them? 
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STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Balance Sheet 


June 30, 1945 
ASSETS 
Case oe eee ne 60,457.93 
Investments—Book Value ~~ 75,209,307.40 
Interest Due and Accrued 527,022.93 
Unexpired Insurance -- 4,192.71 
Teachers’ Deposits Due from 
Employers ----- 90,540.00 


$75,891,520.97 
LIABILITIES 


Total Accumulated Deposits 
of Teachers 
Annuity Reserve Fund 
Contingent Fund - 
Unallocated Interest . 


$59,980,360.82 |) 

6,773,973.80 (2) 

3,466,417.14 
904.16 


Total for Payment of 
Benefits - ae 
Annuities Due and Unpaid 

Unpaid Expense > 
Prepayment of Taxes, etc. 

Due General Fund of State 


$70,221,655.92 
34,160.57 
1,198.85 
22,578.70 


Treasury — ~~ 3.561,476.21 (*) 
Miscellaneous Items 1,708.99 
Reserve for Valuations of 


Investments and Other 


Contingencies - 2,048,741.73 
$75,891,520.97 


™ Includes estimated $2,208,000.00 of 
posits for fiscal year ending June 30, 1945 

™ Subject to correction after valuation of annu 
ities by actuary. 


state de- 


® Subject to correction after completion of 
audit. 
Interim Investigation 
A joint meeting of the Annuity Board, 


Retirement Boards, and WEA Committee on 
Retirement was held in July. One point for 
consideration Interim Committee of 
the Legislature on Retirement and Pension sys 
tems of the state set up in accordance with 
Jt. Res. No. 46, S. It was decided that a com- 
mittee representative of the five boards and 
committees be authorized to follow develop- 
ments as the hearings of the Interim Com- 
mittee proceed and to have several members 
attend the hearings. In this way members of 
the 


was the 


teachers’ retirement systems are assured 
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that their interests will be presented to the 
investigating committee. 

The committee chosen consists of Wm. T. 
Darling for Public School 
Board, E. A. Clemans for the Teachers College 
Board, Mark Ingraham for the University 
Board, Noble Clark for the Annuity Board, 
and O. H. Plenzke for the WEA. Alternates 
for the above are, respectively, George Savage, 
Omer Loop, Phil Fox, William Hawley, and 
J. H. Murphy. Albert Trathen, director of in 
Edward D. 
actuary, are also members. Dean Ingraham is 


the Retirement 


vestments, and Brown, Jr., the 


chairman. 


Interest Rate on Deposits 

The Annuity Board, after reviewing the 
financial statement for the year, voted to credit 
three percent interest to the deposit funds of 
members’ accounts. This should be most grati 
fying to members, and, in view of the money 
market, shows keen investment judgment 

As a testimonial to the splendid work of 
Director Trathen, the members of the five 
groups at their July meeting extended an enthu 
siastic vote of appreciation to him for the out 
has made in all matters 


standing record he 


affecting investments, returns, and the general 


condition of the fund. 


The Interim Committee 
The legislative committee to investigate the 


thirteen retirement and pension systems re 
ported to be operating in the state consists of 
two Senators, three Assemblymen, J. R. Wed 
lake, Asst. Attorney General who has had ten 
years’ experience in legal advisement regarding 
the state teachers system, and Joseph J. Me 
Cormick, actuary for the state insurance depart 
ment. 


* 
A WORLD AT PEACE 


(Continued from page 1. 


> 


} 

educators who will build tomorrow's world go 
forward with a vision and a determination to 
face those problems squarely and to seek their 
solution by democratic processes. To avoid an 
other world war more devastating than the 
last we must cultivate the friendship of the 
peoples of the world who are willing to live 
cooperatively but forever remain vigilant and 
firm in our relationships with those who would 
seek to destroy our civilization by trickery or 
ruthless means. 
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NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





Visiting Days 
in a Rural School 
by Eleanor Crow Hausam 


Teacher, Thomas Paine School 
Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin 


EACHERS and parents agree that the work 

of the school is to fit each pupil for life. 
But—for what life? Not all the rules for guid- 
ance can give a teacher the supernatural power 
to foretell the future. Conditioning any child for 
only one particular kind of life is un-American. 
Crimes committed by mere children are on the 
increase. Just what should our pupils be given 
along with the core of knowledge and oppor- 
tunity for each to develop his own individual 
interests ? 

It seems that the happiness of any young 
person leaving home for the first time depends 
largely upon his being able to fit in with some 
group of young people interested in his own 
hobby, and that his safety is best assured by 
continued respect for the things home stands 
for and by his keeping the feeling of closeness 
to mother and the home folks. 

If this is true, then schools should give social 
training which will enable children to meet 
strangers and the public, to fit into groups 
easily, to express their thoughts before others, 
and to organize and carry out group activities. 
Schools should also help to create and cultivate 
understanding between parents and children. 

With these ideas in mind, our little Thomas 
Paine rural school occasionally announces a 
Visiting Day for mothers and others interested 
in the school. 

Guests arrive at the afternoon recess, greet 
the teacher and one another, and are seated 
when the pupils re-enter. The school sings 
“How-D'ye-Do” to each guest by name in the 
order of arrival as shown by the list of names 
written on the blackboard by the teacher as the 
guests enter, and then the school chorus which 
is our Own adaptation of “You Are My Sun- 
shine’, 

We find the sunshine within our schoolroom. 

We're happy working and while at play. 

There’s fun in learning and fun in helping 

And we won't let our sunshine go ’way. 
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After this, the meeting is turned over to the 
school or Victory Club. In case it should hap- 
pen to be their regular Friday meeting they may 
choose to appoint committees before announc- 
ing the program. These committees attend to 
school duties such as putting up and taking 
down the flag, sweeping and dusting, tending 
fires, cleaning blackboards, filling and emptying 
the water jar. 

The program, mainly pupil-planned and 
arranged usually not more than a week in ad- 
vance, is intended not to “show-off”? but as an 
honest attempt to demonstrate to the visitors 
in a definite and interesting way what is being 
done in school. 

Programs vary. There are songs, choral read- 
ings, dramatizations, story telling, the reading 
of stories or of articles of special interest, talks 
on what is being done in music, art, arithmetic, 
science, and other presentations of school work. 
The use of the blackboard and concrete illus- 
trations are encouraged. The girls who tell 


about music demonstrate sight singing in the 


Key of C by the staff drawn on the board, by 
playing the notes on the organ and by singing. 
In an art talk the boy may make a clay bowl 
by the coil method. In science, rocks, insects, 
and other objects may be shown through a 
magnifying glass. When two pupils read from 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish” they act the 
scene with their books inconspicuously at hand. 
Programs are pupil directed, and all numbers 
are taken from work actually done in school. 

The primary department finish its part of 
the program before the other pupils, and so is 
dismissed at the usual time in the usual way. 
They stand together, wraps on and lunch boxes 
in hand, by the door facing the rest of the 
school. Our farewell song to them is our adap- 
tation of ‘Aloha Oe’. The little children sing 
“Farewell to Thee’ and the others answer 
‘Farewell to Thee’. Together all sing: ““We’re 
parting now, but friendship lasts forever.’”’ The 
farewell-to-thee’s are repeated in the same way, 
as at first and in unison the school sings: 
“Until We Meet Again’. 

After the primary children depart the older 
pupils finish the program, adjourn their club, 
and are dismissed. Then the teacher comes from 
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the rear of the room and talks to the mothers 
and other visitors. 

About what? Anything. Anything new in 
school, perhaps some amusing little incident 
that has come up on the playground, the rea- 
son for some new rule, or some new trend in 
modern education. The mothers are told that 
our school is theirs, that the future safety of 
their children may depend upon their under- 
standing, and they are told that the school will 
do all in its power to help keep their children 
close to their mothers. The talk is always short. 
Questions and comments are encouraged. There 
are exhibits of penmanship, art, and other sub- 
jects on the walls. There is always an oppor- 
tunity for them to talk together in two's or 
three’s’ if they wish. Sometimes the parents 
bring refreshments. 

Our school is eleven miles from the city, but 
much of interest is found in the community. 
Rocks are brought from the quarry; the cheese 
factory not far away is visited; a young man, 
an expert gunner in the Navy at his home near 
by for a few days, came and told the school of 
battleships and of children in foreign coun- 
tries, and answered questions. One school 
patron has a hobby of making motion pictures. 
He showed one at the Christmas program 
which was a community affair in which parents, 
older sisters and brothers, and several children 
from two near-by parochial schools participated. 
It was, as one father said, ‘Something to re- 
member’. ; 

At the beginning of the school term, when 
a pupil had a birthday ‘Happy Birthday’’ was 
sung. A mother sent a birthday cake to school. 
This has grown to be a custom. Two birthday 
parties were held recently. The mother of one 
pupil brought a cake at the afternoon recess 
and stayed to serve it; the older sister of the 
other pupil did the same. In each case the 
young host chose the games or records to be 
played afterward and all joined in making it 
a memorable occasion. Since there are only 
twelve pupils in school, birthdays do not come 
often. When one lives away out, gas is rationed, 
everyone is busy, and one is young, or even if 
none of these things are the case, a birthday 
party is something important. 

Before our second Visiting Day word was 
sent to our Supervising Teacher. Afterward she 
sent the children such a cordial letter of appre- 
ciation of their program that they mounted it 
happily and placed it on the bulletin board to 
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stay. She came again and brought other teach- 
ers. This pleased the pupils. Pupils are taught 
that the people who know the most are the least 
critical of unimportant things and the most 
helpful in things that count. Children should 
have no fear of mothers or teachers. 

The third Visiting Day was planned by the 
children and teacher together. One pupil told 
about our play store, another about words that 
rhyme, another told the mothers about her 
Democracy Reader, another about the indoor 
games we have in bad weather. The kinder- 
garten dramatized some Mother Goose rhymes, 
the first grade presented a play school with 
word drill. A rhythm band entertained the 
visitors. There were charts on the wall which 
required talks about food, conservation, and 
electricity. There is a great deal that is new in 
a month or six weeks in every schoolroom. 

School mothers know they are always wel- 
come, but it is good to have them come to- 
gether. There are things the children wish to 
tell and show them about the school work. We, 
for our part, think they might like to know 
what teachers do at their group meetings. Our 
group studied the unit system of teaching. The 
other mothers as well as our mother who used 
to be a teacher might like to hear a few words 
about it. However, the two underlying reasons 
for these special Visiting Days are the training 
and experience they give the pupils in organiz- 
ing and carrying out public programs, and the 
understanding they give the parents so as to 
help keep children and parents closer to one 
another. 
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The aim of Educa 
tion for Peace and Se 
curity is an objective 
of democratic society 
In the schools the many 
nationalities are taught 
to work and to live 
peacefully together. Ev 
eryone realizes that all 
peoples have made some 

= contribution to civili 
B zation. To preserve the 
B progress that has been 
Pmade, peace must be 


maintained as a normal 
state of society. But while peace is a noble 
objective, security from want and fear for 


ever remains a primary problem. As _ the 
schools train the youth in the pursuits of 
peace, they must also be mindful of ade 
quate protection 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





THE NATIONAL BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE cur- 
rently sponsored by the NEA, the United States 
Office of Education, and many other agencies 
should be pointed up strongly in our own state 
to boost high school enrollments above those 
of last September. 

According to NEA’s letter No. 42 the pur 
poses of the drive should be that of appealing 
to youth who (1) are in summer jobs, (2) have 
been laid off from fulltime jobs, or (3) are 
still in school but may drop out to work. 


During the war we have noted a trend for 
high school enrollments to go down and child 
labor to increase, and efforts must be directed 
to reverse this trend. The emphasis of education 
for war must be replaced with the long range 
values of education, and our high school pro- 
grams geared to war should now be readapted 
to peacetime needs of young people. 

Enrollments during 1944-45 were over a 
million below the prewar peak of 7,244,000, 
and efforts should be directed toward regaining 
and increasing this previous top figure. There 
are 1,500,000 teen-agers who have left school 
without completing their courses and are 
presently engaged in fulltime work. Over 
2,000,000 students who have not completed 
their high school work have been engaged as 
vacation workers. We must persuade both these 
fulltime and summer workers to return to the 
classroom. 

The War Manpower Commission has pointed 
out that young workers are no longer needed 
in industry due to the hordes of veterans and 
war workers shifting from war to peacetime 
activities. It should be brought to the attention 
of boys and girls that standards in the postwar 
world will be much higher and that the compe 
tition of adult groups will be stiff, and that 
employers will no longer be satisfied with the 
mediocrity they have had to deal with during 
the war period. School people can make appeals 
to youth based on the long time values of edu- 
cation. Curriculum offerings, too, can be made 
more attractive both in content and variety of 
courses to encourage youth to return to or re- 
main in school. 
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Employers can do much by discouraging the 
employment of low paid young workers and 
encouraging them to return to schools and by 
cooperating with the school in developing 
sound schoolwork programs. Parents are in the 
key position to influence their sons and daugh- 
ters on the importance and necessity of sticking 
to their education if they are to be ready for 
the marvelous opportunities of tomorrow. 

School administrators will find the Back-to- 
School Drive an opportunity for closer linking 
of community and school, of mobilizing the 
various community groups in behalf of the best 
interests of their boys and girls. Newspaper 
publicity, radio programs, letters to students, 
visits to homes, improvement of guidance 
services, getting PTA groups, service clubs, and 
other organizations to lend their influence are 
some of the methods suggested by the NEA 
that can be arrayed in this worthwhile cause. 


SALARY SCHEDULE — COUNTY SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS: A salary schedule based on the 
professional training and experience of super- 
vising teachers has been developed by this de- 
partment. Recent legislation authorizes the State 
Superintendent to promulgate a schedule which 
gives supervising teachers salary increases in 
line with trends in teachers’ salaries. Copies of 
the new schedule have been forwarded to 
county boards, county superintendents, and 
supervising teachers. 

While this legislation provides for salary in- 
creases for approximately the same number of 
supervising teachers that has been employed for 
the past two years it failed to meet the great 
need for an increase in the number of such 
teachers and thereby leaves a problem for suc- 
ceeding legislative sessions to consider. It is 
hoped by the Department of Public Instruction 
that the crying need of rural education in Wis- 
consin for an increase in the number of rural 
supervising teachers will be recognized by the 
Wisconsin Legislature in the near future and 
provided for on a basis of equity and need as 
indicated by a study of unprejudiced educators. 

The 1945 legislative program of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction included as one of 
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... have received this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


@ This has proven one of the most attractive 
school wall displays recently produced—and 
teachers are enthusiastic about it. It is litho- 
graphed on heavy paper, in full colors, and 
measures more than eight feet wide. This dis- 
play can be tacked to the wall full width, or 
cut apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 
With the display you will receive four illus- 
trated lesson topics, tracing the development of 
highway passenger travel through the ages. 


GREYHOUND 





September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


We still have a few thousand of these colorful 
displays and lesson topics on hand. Get yours 
now and add a bright and interesting note to 
your classroom for the fall term. Please enclose 
a dime to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 








THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Highway Transportation On Parade’. Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing 
Name 

School 

Address ST-95 
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its major items a bill which provided for both 
an increase in the salaries of rural supervising 
teachers and for a wholly defensible increase 
in the number of rural supervising teachers. 
The Department will continue its efforts to 
secure an adequate number of supervisors for 
Wisconsin schools. 


TEACHERS HARDER TO GET: The _ teacher 
shortage probably hit its peak this summer with 
hundreds of teaching positions going begging. 
Placement officers report that they have been 
besieged with last minute requests to fill jobs 
and that without doubt dozens of schools will 
be forced to open with incomplete staffs. Rural 
and special subjects have been hardest hit with 
a number of county superintendents reporting 
up to twenty-five vacancies the last week in 
August. 

Administrators report that it is practically 
impossible to obtain teachers in those fields 
common to men teachers such as phys‘cal edu- 
cation, industrial arts, science and math, and 
agriculture. The latest report was that sixty-five 
unfilled positions existed in agriculture. 

Some optimism is felt with the end of the 
war and the possible return to teaching of those 
engaged in war services. It should be pointed 
out, however, that not too much help can be 
expected from this source as many who return 
to the profession will cause others to drop out 
through marriage or to return to home duties. 

The situation that exists in our state ts typical 
of the nation; in fact, many states are much 
harder hit than Wisconsin. Looking to the 
future we can see with the end of the war a 
let-up in the demand for teachers, but the other 
eye on the sources of supply tells us it will be 
a good many years before we have an adequate 
supply of well trained teachers. 


“FIT FOR SERVICE,” a series of health educa 
tion broadcasts for the intermediate grades, is 
being sponsored by the Wisconsin Cooperative 
School Health Program in cooperation with 
WHA School of the Air. Further announce- 
ments concerning this program will appear in 
these columns. 


“THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL” is the title of 
Bulletin No. 1 for the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program. This 46 page 
pamphlet prepared by the Curriculum Guiding 
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Committee is essentially a study guide for the 
use of professional and lay groups to aid in 
defining the job to be done by the schools in 
the future. This first step in curriculum devel- 
opment seeks to stimulate thinking and action 
that will lead to later bulletins containing prac- 
tical and helpful material and suggestions for 
Wisconsin schools. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION BANS LIFTED: 
With the demobilization of the Washington 
ODT, control and restrictions issued by them 
are no longer valid after August 31, 1945. 
Order 10-A, prohibiting charter and other 
service, has also been rescinded. This means 
that school busses may be used for any school 
activity including transportation to athletic and 
other events. 

Applications for new school buscs, however, 
will be the same as before and they will have 
to be sent to and processed by the department 
until further notice. 

Though there are no restrictions, the Federal 
government asks that ‘School bus conservation 
measures should be continued in effect’, and 
the department urges this, even if it now 
appears a free for all situation. 


NATIONAL SECURITY... 


(Continued from page 9) 


duplicated in any training program. Only 
through such cooperation can the objectives be 
realized and the costs, now estimated at from 
$3,000 to $4,500 per trainee, be sharply re- 
duced. 

Now is the time to determine a policy for 
national security rather than to wait until we 
are again forced to prepare to fight an actual 
adversary. Adequate security requires much 
more than a system of military training. Espe- 
cially with the coming of new instruments of 
destruction such as the atomic bomb our re- 
search must be continuous in time of peace as 
well as during war; the classification of every 
citizen in a scheme of national defense must 
be determined during the initial training 
period ; and provisions be made, as in the Swiss 
system, for every man to know what he is to do 
in the event of an emergency. National security 
is our common problem; as educators we have 
a responsibility to remain realistic in this 
scientific age in which weapons of destruction 
may again be forged against us. 
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For nearly a half century at Josten’s, ancient jewelry arts five 
thousand years old have been developed and refined by 
precision methods to produce a product of infinite beauty, 
supreme quality. 


Here, in this quiet countryside, men of special aptitude and 
character have been painstakingly selected and trained .... and 
thus have brought Josten’s to national leadership. 


Nearly one third of all the high schools in America annually 
select Josten class rings, precision-made for durability and 
lasting beauty. 


Through the years it has been traditional to place customer 
satisfaction first. 





aS 
= 


DANIEL C. GAINEY, PRESIDENT 


TREASURE-CRAFT JEWELERS & STATIONERS 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





BEGINNING a new year of activity, the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
issued a set of program suggestions designed 
to meet these objects: 

1. To promote the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church, and community. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth. 

i. To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child. 

5. To develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physi- 
cal, mental, social, and spiritual education. 


Legislation 

Mrs. Stanley Ashby, state legislative chair 
man, recommends the establishment of local 
legislative councils, under Parent-Teacher lead 
ership, to be made up of representatives of 
local, non-partisan organizations. 

These councils would study (a) legislative 
needs and (b) anticipated legislation of the 
coming season. The results of this study, Mrs. 
Ashby says, would be “an informed group and 
the desire to discuss intelligently specific bills 
with local representatives when the need 


arises.” 


Child Welfare 

Mrs. Joseph O. Wilson, state child welfare 
chairman, suggests a study of communities and 
school districts to determine whether the needs 
of all children are met in health, recreation, 
and such special services as welfare depart 
ments, mental hygiene programs and clinics, 
and programs for handicapped children. 


High School Service 

Writes R. O. Christofferson, state high school 
service chairman: 

“During the coming year I feel that the rela- 
tionships between parents, teacher, community, 
and pupil should be stressed. It appears to me 
from wide observation that there is a consider- 
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able amount of restlessness amongst youth 
from the fifth grade through the high school. 

The coming year should be one in which 
we should tighten the reins on youth in home, 
school, and community. Adequate wholesome 
recreation facilities should be available, but we 
must not go overboard in this.” 


Mental Hygiene 
Dr. Eugenia S. 
hygiene chairman, recommends that the PTA 
should participate actively in community plan- 
ning for better mental hygiene resources for 


Cameron, state mental 


children. 

“Understanding the different types of serv- 
ices and ways of using them is the first require- 
ment for effective participation,” she writes. 
“Incorporating mental hygiene principles into 
all the other phases of PTA work will 
strengthen the significance of all such work.” 


Music 

Mrs. LeBaron Austin, state music chairman, 
suggests “‘listening’’ meetings, with recordings 
and books as reference works. 
Parent Education 

Mrs. Harry M. Sloan, state chairman of 
parent education, asks local chairmen to base 
their study programs on the discussion courses 
published in the National Parent-Teacher Mag- 
azine. The series for parent education groups 
will be “The Family Builds the Future;” that 
for parents of pre-school children will be ‘The 
Precious Pre-School Years.” 
Others 

Condensations of and excerpts from other 
portions of the program-suggestion book will 
be published in this department later in the 
year. THIS IS DESIGNED TO GIVE 
TEACHERS A THUMBNAIL ACQUAINT- 
ANCE WITH THE PROGRAMS AND 
PRACTICES OF THE CONGRESS. 


* 


Building Better Schools 
And Better Educational Programs 


AMONG the recommendations of the Executive 
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Minute REMINDER! 


For teachers who have not yet placed their magazine subscriptions! You 
can still receive the September copy of most magazines if you place your 
order NOW! 


| GENERAL MAGAZINE LIST 





lyear 2 years l year 2 years 

The Grade Teacher $3.00 $5.00 Popular Mechanics $2.50 $4.50 
American Childhood 3.00 5.00 Popular Science 2.50 5.00 
American Girl 2.00 3.00 Reader's Digest 3.00 5.00 
Children’s Activities 3.00 School Arts (Club $3.80) 4.00 
Children’s Play Mate (Club Story Parade 2.50 4.50 

$1.40) 1.50 2.75 Wee Wisdom 1.00 
Coronet 3.00 5.00 
ao $2.25) oa be Renewals Only Within 30 Days of Expiration 
Junior Arts and Activities 3.00 5.00 Good Housekeeping $3.50 $5.50 
Parents Magazine (Club Woman's Home Companion 2.50 

$1.75) 2.00 3.00 











Special Educators Rates: School affiliation must accompany order. 


HYGEIA ($2.50) 6mo. $1.00 NEWSWEEK ($5.00) lyr. $3.50 
LIFE (8.50) 2yrs. 7.00 TIME (5.00) lyr. 3.50 
NATURE _ (3.00) lyr. 2.40 BOY'S LIFE lyr. 2.00 


TO THE GRADE TEACHER, DARIEN, CONN. 











GRADE TEACHER BOOKS 
80¢ each—with the Grade Teacher, 60¢ each. 


Democracy and Patriotism Classroom Posters and Decorations 
Studies in Classic Literature Patriotic Plays and Programs 

Units and Activities Autumn Plays and Programs 
Science Units Winter Plays and Programs 
Modern Objective Tests Spring Plays and Programs 

Nature Lore . The Story Telling Hour 
Decorations for the Schoolroom New Stories to Tell 


NOTE: Without a subscrintion to THE GRADE TEACHER Time Orders for Books 
are not accepted unless the order amounts to $3.00 or more. 














The Grade Teacher lyr. $3.60 THE GRADE TEACHER $3.00 
The Grade Teacher 2yrs. $5.00 The Instructor $3.00 
BOTH $5.50 

THE GRADE TEACHER $3.00 THE GRADE TEACHER $3.00 
American Childhood $3.00 Junior Arts and Activities $3.00 
BOTH $5.50 BOTH $5.50 

















Enclosed is $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Any three of the above magazines $8.25 


THE GRADE TEACHER, DARIEN, CONN. 


. I will remit $ by October 15th, 1945. 
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America’s escape from 
tyranny and the 
counter-attack on freedom 


The American 
Revolution 


and Its Influence 
on World 
Civilization 


ROBERT R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


What was the effect of the American 
Revolution in Latin America, Canada, 
in the lands bordering the Pacific, in 
Europe, in England itself? What were 
the basic ideas underlying the revolt 
of 13 of the 17 British colonies in 
North America—and how does the 
present trend to destroy these ideas 
contribute to today’s world unrest? 
Here, condensed for quick reading, 
is the inspiring story of the impact of 
American ideals on world history and 
the manner in which other nations 
may bring peace and freedom to sub- 
ject peoples. Here are identified the 
reactionary influences which would 
stifle the human gains inspired by 
America’s example. 
Casebound, 6x9 inches, complete with 
bibliography and index. Order from 
your book seller or the Chicago Tribune 
Public Service Office, 1 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il]. Price, 1.00. 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
WVowwewvwwwwwwvwwy 


Committee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers adopted in May, 1945, was the 
following: 

We the people want better schools. Agricul- 
ture, labor, industry, business, the professions 
the home, the school, the church, the commu- 
nity—all these working together can build 
better schools, better programs of education, 
sounder educational standards, and more ade- 
quate school facilities. For the schools are liter- 
ally of and by the people. Formal education, as 
it is carried on in the schools, mirrors public 
opinion. Educators and friends of education, 
therefore, should bear in mind that the atti- 
tudes and opinions of the people of a commu- 
nity should be directly reflected in schools. 

Only through carefully coordinated and co- 
operative effort, however, can educational prac- 
tices be improved. This does not mean that all 
such effort must be directed exclusively toward 
the schools. The schools are, to be sure, the 
source of an individual’s formal education, but 
education is both formal and imformal. The 
churches, the businesses and industries, the 
organizations, and the homes in his community 

all these and many other influences play a 
part in his education, either for good or for ill. 
In view of this fact it is highly important that 
parent-teacher associations strive to unify and 
coordinate all the educational forces, formal 
and informal, in their communities. 

In so doing they will, of course, place major 
emphasis on the schools, since formal education 
is the most important of these educative forces. 
Moreover, the development of better schools 
and of more adequate school programs is an 
imperative in building the people’s peace. 

In the schools, as in industry, the over-all 
task is to convert the program to a peacetime 
basis in terms of the postwar needs of the 
entire population. This task includes: 


1. Reconstructing the program in terms of 
personal needs, such as education for 
home and family living, guidance and 
counseling, character building and train- 
ing for citizenship, and the special edu- 
cational needs of veterans. 

2. Providing for a close relationship between 
the schools and other agencies serving 
children and youth. 

3. Insuring adequate financial support for 
the schools. 


(Turn to page 54) 
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lished groups. 


“NOW IS THE TIME” 


PROTECT YOUR SALARY 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS, NOW ELIGIBLE to grou; 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS, NOT ELIGIBLE to participate in 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Note: The W.E.A. urges that locals who do not already have group plans, 
put into effect the W.E.A.’s recommended plan. The main function 
of the W.E.A. insurance plan is to assist units not now eligible to 
any group plans to secure such protection, and not to disrupt estab- 


to 


plans already endorsed 


by local associations, are urged t 


enroll at the beginning of the cur 
rent school year for such grou; 
(sickness and accident) policies 


mny group pians 
of income protection at this time, 
letails of 


are urged to secure full 


the protection recently 


Officially Endorsed 
by the 





Washington National Ins. Co., 
Teachers Group Division, 
Evanston. Illinois. 


Gentlemen 


Please send me details of 
insurance, rates, etc 
I teach in (name of schoo 


(Give County if rural teacher 


Your Name 
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Chips off the 


Sunny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS Witt ew 





Equality 

Father: “Joe, why are you always at the bottom 
of your class?” 

Joe: “It really doesn’t matter, Dad. We get the 
same instructions at both ends.” 


A Good Record 


Head of business college: “In teaching shorthand 
and typing we stress accuracy.” 

Visitor: “How are you on speed ?”’ 

Head: ‘Well, of last year’s class, twenty married 
their employers within six months.”’ 


Socko! 


At a recent shipyard launching, the woman who 
was to christen the boat was quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions, lady?’ asked the 
shipyard manager, just before the ceremony. 

“Yes,” she replied meekly, “How hard do I have 
to hit it to knock it into the water ?”’ 


Questionnaire 


A father and his young son were walking one day, 
when the boy asked how electricity passed through 
the lighting wires. 

“Don't know,’ 
about electricity.’ 

A little later the boy asked what caused lightning 
and thunder. 

To tell the truth,” said his father, “I never ex- 
actly understood that myself.” 

“Say, Dad,’ began the lad after a while. Then 
‘Oh, well, never mind.” 

“Go ahead,” said the father. “Ask questions. Ask 
a lot of questions. How else are you going to learn?” 


said the father. ‘Never knew much 


Cheating? 


Two golfers, slicing their drives into the rough, 
went in search of the balls. They searched for a long 
time without success, a dear old lady watching them 
with kind and sympathetic eyes. 

At last, after the search had proceeded for half 
an hour, she spoke to them. 

Y hope I’m not interrupting, gentlemen,” she said 
sweetly, “but would it be cheating if I told you 
where they are 


Good Goods 


Salesman: “I represent the Mountain Woolen 
Mills, lady. Would you be interested in some coarse 
yarns?” 

Gran'ma: “I shore would, stranger. Sit down and 
tell me a couple 


A Dilemma 


Teacher: “Sonny, you must improve your hand 
writing!” 
Pupil: “If I did you'd find fault with my spelling.’ 


Wedding Bells 


Usher (to dignified woman): “Are you a friend 
of the bridegroom?” 
Woman: “No, I’m the bride’s mother.’ 
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Bad System 

Housewife: “Well, why don’t you work, if you're 
hungry?” 

Tramp: “I tried that once, ma'am, and it seemed 
to make me hungrier.”’ 


Hasty Action 

Sergeant: “By the way, have you ever seen a 
ghost ‘i 

Corporal: “Well, once I thought I saw one, but I 
wasn't there long enough to make sure.” 


High Pressure Tactics 

The cross-examination had been unusually severe, 
but the district attorney had one more question to 
ask before dismissing the witness. 

‘Mr. Dixon,” he caustically demanded, “how many 
attempts have been made to have you tell a different 
story than the one you just told the court? And who 
were the people who made those attempts?” 

The answer was prompt. ‘Several people tried to 
make me see things their way, but you have been the 
most persistent by far.” 


Nature Study 

City Boy: “What do you call these beautiful leaves 
I've just picked ?” 

Country Girl (horrified ) : 
ivy!” 

C. B.: “Well, don’t get excited, I'm not going to 
eat them!” 


“That? Why, it’s poison 








GINGER! 
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“And then the wolf ate little Red 
ne Hood's grandmother all up 
” Now isn’t that fine literature 

for children! 
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JET PROPULSION 


AIR IS SWALLOWED by the jet engine’s mouth 
**A,”’ and is picked up by the compressor 
*'B,’’ which squeezes it into the combus- 
tion chamber “‘C."’ Here the air and fuel 
burn, increasing the temperature of the air 
and gases, which in sweeping through tur- 
bine “‘D,"’ spin it at tremendous speed. 
The turbine drives the compressor, which 
is fixed to the same shaft. That's how, after 
starting by an electric motor, the compressor 
gets its power. After leaving the turbine, 
the hot air and gases escape at high speed 
through nozzle ‘‘E,’’ giving the reactive 
thrust that drives the plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE is the 
same kind of force that pushes a canoe 
away when you jump to the dock. . . that 
makes a deflating toy balloon scurry when 
it slips from your fingers . . . that spins a 
rotary lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is developed 
as the reaction of the high-velocity dis- 
charge through the engine's nozzle. It’s 
the practical application of Newton's 


third law of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. 








THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was Bell's 
P59 Airacomet, now in production as a 
trainer. The fastest plane in the world is 
the jet-propelled P-80 Shooting Star, a 
fighter by Lockheed. General Electric jets 
power these planes and the P&0's engines 
are the most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak performance 
without propeller, radiator, oil cooling 
system, supercharger, and complex controls. 
A ground crew can replace a jet engine in 
a Shooting Star in thirty minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively comfortable 
even in the substratosphere because the jet 
engine can pressurize his cabin. His plane is 
extremely maneuverable and can climb at 
great speed. He experiences no new flight 
problems. In fact, any competent pilot can 
fly a jet plane. 

This advertisement is one of a series, designed as 


a service to teachers of question-asking boys and 
girls. General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 





Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orches- 
tra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"“The World Today” 
news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m EWT, CBS— 
“The G-E House Party,” Monday through Friday 4:00 
p.m. EWT, CBS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Gducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 28-29. State Conference for City and County 
Supts. at Madison 

Oct. 5. Southwestern WEA at Platteville 

Oct. 11-12. Lake Superior EA at Superior 

Oct. 11-12. North WEA at Ashland 

Oct. 11-12. Northwestern WEA at Eau Claire 

Nov. 11-17. American Education Week 


Herrick of Central STC Retires: Alfred J. 
Herrick, a member of the faculty of Central STC at 
Stevens Point for 33 years and a principal of the 
Training school for 25 years, retired on July 1. He 
was graduated from the Stevens Point Normal in 
1902 and the University of Wisconsin in 1909 wher 
he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, national hon 
orary scholastic fraternity. Mr. Herrick joined the 
Normal school faculty in 1912 as physics and agri 
culture instructor. We extend to Mr. Herrick our 
best wishes for a well-earned vacation 


Waukesha Co. Has New Library: Beginning 
this fall the pupils of Waukesha county will have 
the use of over 5,000 volumes of new fiction books 
purchased by the County Board for $7,000. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Esther Miller, principal of the 
Hillcrest State Graded school, a volunteer corp of 
teachers of the county has spent several weeks cata 


loging and preparing the books for distribution. 
Winston Brown, county superintendent, informs us 
that 75% of the rural teachers of Waukesha county 
have given from one to several days during the 
summer on the project. Plans have been worked out 
to circulate the books from school to school on a 
six-weeks schedule. This speaks well for the loyalty 
of the teachers to the pupils of the county. No doubt 
Waukesha county citizens appreciate the service the 
teachers have given. 


Gibson Heads CSTC Training School: D: 
Raymond C, Gibson resigned as principal of the Mar- 
quette school in Madison to become principal of the 
Training school at Central STC. Mr. Gibson received 
his educational training at Western Kentucky Teach- 
ers college at Bowling Green and at the University 
of Wisconsin. He takes the place left vacant by the 
retirement of Alfred J. Herrick 


Marquette Co. Teachers Met at Montello: 
At the annual mecting of the Marquette County 
Teachers Association held at the high school in Mon- 
tello on May 16, Mae Roach of Central STC 
addressed the group on the subject: “Democracy in 
the Teaching Profession’. Business of the annual 
meeting included a revision of the constitution of the 
association. R. R. Rohde of Westfield is president 
and Verna Farrell is secretary-treasurer. 
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“INDISPENSABLE” 


MAN 


Yes—he’s Mr. Average Fam 
ily Man. He is indispensable 
to his family—as father and 


of people. 











A Picture of the 


provider. And, while there is no adequate substitute for him, in 

surance will help toward keeping his family together 

The Wisconsin Life Insurance Company, with more than 50 years 

of service, has helped hold thousands of families together. It 
writes the right kind of insurance on the right kind 


WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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Mrs. Jones Appointed by Callahan: Mrs. 
Abel Jones, Social Welfare Worker at the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, has been named acting super- 
intendent of the school until Jan. 1, 1946 by John 
Callahan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
She has been appointed to fill the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Valentine A. Becker until the 
new superintendent will be designated by Mr. Calla- 
han after an examination of eligible applicants has 
been held by the Bureau of Personnel. 


Calhoun Goes to Buffalo: Stacy M. Calhoun, 
principal at Hollandale, has been appointed principal 
of the Buffalo County Normal school to succeed 
Robert Tremain who became principal of Juneau 
County Normal school at New Lisbon. Mr. Calhoun 
was formerly head of the Rusk County Normal 


Hake Becomes Principal at Rice 
F. H. Hake, former principal of Buffalo County 
Normal at Alma, has been chosen principal of the 
Barron County Normal at Rice Lake. He is a grad 
uate from the Whitewater STC and the University 
of Wisconsin. Besides his experience in_ the 
normal schools Mr. Hake has taught in the 
schools of the state and in the summer sessions at 
state colleges at Eau Claire and La Cross 


rural 
rural 


West Bend Holds Rural Field Day: Neat 
the close of the rural schools in the spring the West 
Bend High school, Vocational school, and Chamber 
hosts to all rural seventh and 
eighth grade students of the West Bend area. Onc 
of the prime purposes was to acquaint the young 
people with the high school and its functions with 
the hope that the pupils would enroll in high school 
after they had complete their elementary training 

The program planned was both educational and 
recreational in nature. The morning was spent in 
visiting high school classes, followed by participation 
in a judging contest arranged by boys in the voca 
tional agriculture classes. Another morning feature 
was an agricultural and home economics demonstra 
tion put on by the boys and girls in their respective 
classes. Following the lunch served by the Chamber 
of Commerce a band concert was held. Various field 
events were scheduled for the afternoon. The climax 
for the day's activities was the assembly at which 
awards were presented to individual and school 
winners. The program and = arrangements were 
directed by A. R. Kurtz, agricultural instructor, 
members of the Future Farmers Chapter, and the 
girls in the home economics class of Ella Kuehlthau. 


of Commerce were 


New Glarus to Acquire Teacherage: At the 


annual July school meeting in New Glarus money 
was appropriated to purchase a house to be rented 
to the principal of the school. Because of the hous- 
ing shortage of the last few years this idea has 


gained momentum through the United States. The 


idea being suggested to insure a teacher not only a 
place to live but a home that is really adequate. In- 
adequate living conditions is listed as one of the 
disadvantages of teaching 


Callahan Appoints Kennedy: In July Marie 


Kennedy, a teacher in the public schools of Superior, 
was appointed county superintendent of Washburn 
county by John Callahan, state superintendent of 
public instruction. Miss Kennedy occupies the posi 
tion left vacant by the resignation of Irving E 
Crowell to become principal of the Shell Lake 
schools. Miss Kennedy is a graduate of the Superior 
STC. 
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The Wisconsin 
State Journal 


(The Official State Newspaper) 


Publishes 

ALL LEGISLATIVE ACTS 

DEPARTMENTAL HEARINGS 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION, 
ETC. 


Rex Karney, State Journal legislative re 
porter makes state government interesting 
and understandable to the layman in his 


column reporting all state house activities. 


SAVE 4173% 


On the special rate extended 
to all Wisconsin schools and 


Madis« n 


teachers outside of 


MAIL $2.50 NOW 


for a nine-month subscription 


(Your stopped in June and 


paper can be 


reinstated in September with the unused 


credit ) 


THE WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Date 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2.50 for a nine-month 
subscription to the Wisconsin State 
Journal. 

Name 
Address 


Postofhice 
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In National Rehabilitation 





ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS... and to 
war-weary civilians . . . Ice Cream supplies 
milk nutrients effective in promoting re- 
covery ... and at the same time it also im- 
parts the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 

Home economists and teachers of nu- 
trition know that Ice Cream is high on the 
Army-Navy list of morale building and 
nutritive foods... and that it is considered 
an ideal way to provide milk nutrients. 

The nutrients of Ice Cream .. . calcium 
... “complete” proteins ... riboflavin... 
vitamin A... are the same ones found in 
milk . . . Nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
To the serviceman . . . to the growing child 
...to the tired civilian... Ice Cream 
looks good . . . tastes good . . . is good! 





During the period of National Rehabilitation 
. it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


(and Morale Building) 


‘Ice Cream——-Let’s Find Out About 
It’’ together with a teachers sup 
pleme ae a helpful teaching aid 
sent FREE on request. Write for 
a copy to: National Dairy Council, 
Dept. WJE-945, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois... 
n educational organ 
ization promoting na- 
tional health through 
better understanding 
of dairy foods and 
their use 
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Frater Becomes Madison Principal: Kermit 
Frater, supervision principal at White Lake, was 
appointed by the board of education of Madison to 
be principal of the Lowell school replacing Harry G. 
Knudtson, who is now superintendent of schools at 
Elkhorn. Mr. Frater is a graduate from the Central 
STC at Stevens Point and the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Boll Succeeds Peterson: Gus C. Boll, princi- 
pal at Whitehall, has been appointed to the Locals 
committee of the WEA by Pres. Harrison U. Wood 
to take the place of C. P. Peterson formerly principal 
at Blair. Mr. Peterson served on the Locals committee 
until he accepted the principalship at Mosinee which 
is Outside the district. 


Mrs. Sanford Heads County Normal: Mrs. 
Autie Sanford, county superintendent of Rusk county 
the past thirteen years, was elected principal of the 
county normal school of that county which reopened 
in September. Mrs. Sanford was president of the 
WEA in 1938. 


Peterson Resumes Duties: Dr. LeRoy J. Peter- 
son, research director of the WEA staff who has been 
mn leave the past year, returned to the WEA office, 
Sept. 4. During the year Mr. Peterson has been 
ee the functions of the U. S. Office of 
Education under the Lanham Act. His work has 
taken him into all the states of the Central West. 
We are glad to have ‘Pete’ back at his job at the 
WEA ofhice. 


Governor Appoints Executive Secretary: 
Gov. Walter S. Goodland has named O. H. Plenzke, 
WEA executive secretary, to the advisory committee 
of the Wisconsin Commission on Postwar Medical 
Service of the American Medical Association. The 
committee is composed of ten representative people 
of Wisconsin charged with the responsibility of see- 
ing that the returning veteran receives proper train- 
ing. Dr. W. J. Meek, dean of the school of medicine 
of the University of Wisconsin, is chairman of the 
committee. 


Locals Presidents, Attention: If you have 
not already done so, please send to the WEA office 
at once the names and addresses of your local 
officials! 


Mrs. Nemec Joins University Staff: Mrs 
Lois Nemec, who has been associated with the State 
Department for the past ten years as an elementary 
supervisor, has joined the staff of the University of 
Wisconsin in the field of elementary education. The 
Department has expressed regret at the loss of the 
services of Mrs. Nemec but is pleased to note her 
advancement to challenging opportunities. 


Vincent and Lueck Become Governors: At 
a meeting of Kiwanis officials in Milwaukee on 
August 25-26, Paul M. Vincent, superintendent at 
Stevens Point and WEA treasurer, was elected lieu- 
tenant governor of the North Central division. 
Clemens Lueck, public relations director of Ripon 
college, was chosen district governor for Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan. We are pleased to see school 
men take such an active part in the administration 
of Kiwanis affairs. 
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Milwaukee County Teachers Adopt Insur- 
ance Plan: The Milwaukee County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has signed the necessary Master Application 
in order to make available to the teachers in that 
county the Group Sickness and Accident Insurance 
which was recently endorsed by the WEA. There are 
approximately 290 eligible to this unit. Representa- 
tives of the Washington National Insurance company 
writing the WEA coverage will start with the installa- 
tion shortly after schools reopen in September. 


Extension Dept. Aims to Develop Cultural 
Resources: Robert E. Gard of the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton; joined the University of Wis- 
consin staff Sept. 1 as assistant professor of speech 
under a new university program designed to develop 
the cultural resources of the people of the state, 
through the drama and related arts, in the areas 
where the people live. He will serve under the joint 
direction of three university departments: Department 
of speech, Extension division, and Department of 
rural sociology in the College of agriculture. 

Prof. Gard’s work will be concerned with 
munity, regional, and folk drama and other cultural 
forms, with a view to stimulating public interest and 
creative efforts in them, individually and in groups. 
He will serve as coordinator of all off-campus exten- 
sion services in these fields, and will act as faculty 
adviser in drama for the Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association. 


com- 


Polk Co. Educators Have Enviable Record: 
Polk County’s membership achievements for the last 
year were these: 100% of the teachers belonged to 
the WEA. Even though local dues were raised from 
75¢ to $2, 93% of the teachers belonged to the county 
association. Considerable advancement was made in 
obtaining NEA memberships—88% of the county's 
244 teachers joined the national association. The per- 
centage of rural teachers who were NEA members is 
particularly commendable—97% joined by May 1. 


Journal Mailings to Service Discontinued: 
Journals which were sent to members of the armed 
forces in consideration of the honorary WEA mem- 
bership which had been extended to them have been 
suspended under regulations of the Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard to conserve shipping space. Since many 
former WEA members have been discharged or 
shifted to other combat areas, it is mecessary to cancel 
the list to which the Journal had been mailed, much 
as we dislike to do so. 

If you have an acquaintance or relative in the 
service who was a WEA member at the time of 
entering the armed forces and who would like to 
receive the magazine, ask him to send his request for 
the Journal directly to the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, Insurance Bldg., Madison 3, Wisconsin, 
and we shall try to secure acceptance of the mailing 


by the Post Office Department. 


Miss Wightman Retires: Nellie M. Wight- 
man, for many years a member of the Richland Co. 
Normal school faculty, retired in June. Miss Wight- 
man was very active among the educational leader- 
ship of Richland county and promoted the activities 
of the county association. At various times she served 
on WEA committees. 

Miss Wightman has been a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Wisconsin Teachers Cerdit Union 
ever since it received a charter to do business in 
1931. She was elected vice-president at the organiza- 
tion meeting. 
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for every 
classroom and 
home study need, 


compiled by famous dictionary 
experts 


Give your students the “dictionary habit” and 
they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronuncia- 
tion, word division, meanings and derivations 
twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
* New “sight-saving” type 


® Hundreds of clear halftone, 
illustrations 

© Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 

each page 

One alphabetical order for all listings 

How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: Intro- 

duction to the use of dictionary 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK. B.S.., Litt.D. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations 
- + - 5000 synonyms . . . 1800 illustrations . . . 
appendix with 16 special features, including 
great inventions, etc. 


$2.08 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases in large, clear type 
- . - 4000 synonyms... 1500 illustrations. 


$1.48 


line, and color 


A FUNKE WAGNALLS “Standard” atc .u.s. pat.orr 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.. Dept. 199 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me 





or alls STANDARD 
AR\ copies o 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
Name 

Addre 
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NEW HORIZONS 


IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope 


that they will pr 
and useful to you 





ove interesting 
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is from Ag. Ext. 
Bulletin No. 299, 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

We hope the fore- 
going is helpful to 


you just as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


has been helpful to millions 


of people. zZa2 


Remember this wrapper —it is empty now and 





will stay so until 
“ itis again prac- 
tical to produce chewing 


gum of such peacetime 


quality and flavor. 
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Tinkham Enters Business: Glenn D. Tink- 
ham, a member of the Marshfield public school sys- 
tem for 24 years and principal of the Senior High 
school since 1929, resigned in July. He has purchased 
an interest in the Linden Electrical Co. in Marshfield 
and will be the local manager and secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Tinkham has been very active in the WEA for 
several years. For a time he was a member of the 
Public Relations committee and was recently ap- 
pointed on the Locals committee. We regret to see 
him leave the teaching profession, but wish him 
success in his new occupation, 


Olson Goes to Stoughton; Henry A. Olson, 
former principal at Ellsworth, became superintendent 
of schools at Stoughton on July 1. He occupies the 
position left vacant by the resignation of Robert G. 
Peterson. 


Rose Is Whitefish Bay Principal: With the 
beginning of school in September Harold Rose be- 
came principal of Whitefish Bay High school. Mr. 
Rose has had 12 years of successful teaching in the 
high school and has been head of the mathematics 
department for the past seven years. He succeeds 
R. K. Healy who resigned last March to become 
vocational director for the veteran’s administration. 


Masterson Re-elected School Board Head: 
At the board of directors meeting of the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association held in April, N. E. 
Masterson of Stevens Point was re-elected president 
for another year. As a program for the future Mr. 
Masterson has proposed that schoolmen get together 
to offer a constructive and unified educational pro- 
gram to the 1947 legislature, including bills that 
would equalize educational opportunities throughout 
the state and equalize the taxes for educational 
services. He further proposed that an appointive state 
board of education be set up by way of constitutional 
amendment to administer state educational policies, 
and that the elective superintendent of schools office 
be abolished. 


WEA 100%ers THROUGH SEPT. 10 
Almond, Bagley, Baldwin, Black River Falls, Boyce- 
ville, Cumberland, Granton, Hammond, Melrose, 
Necedah, Omro, Reeseville, Ripon, St. Croix 
Falls, Shiocton, Taylor Co. Normal School, and 
Winneconne. 
Taylor Co. Normal School 100% in WEA and 
NEA 


* 


NECROLOGY 


*John A. Clark, 54, principal of the Oklahoma 
Avenue school of Milwaukee, died on May 18 after 

brief illness. Following graduation from the Mil- 
waukee STC, the University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of Illinois, he served as research assistant 
in education and instructor at the University of Illi- 
nois before joining the faculty of the Milwaukee 
Public schools in 1922. He was principal of other 
grade schools in Milwaukee before becoming head of 
the Oklahoma Avenue school. At one time he served 
as president of the Milwaukee Association of School 
Administrators. 


*Katherine Schoonmaker, 62, a teacher in the 
Rhinelander schools, died on May 17. Shortly before 
her death she had to give up teaching duties because 
of illness but intended to resume her position at the 
opening of school this fall. 
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Margaret Fellenz, 77, a teacher in the schools of 
the state for 43 years, passed away at Campbellsport 
on July 30. At the time of retirement from teaching 
she was a member of the West Bend city grade school 
faculty. For two years she was supervising teacher of 
Washington county. Miss Fellenz was a graduate of 
the Oshkosh STC and the University of Wisconsin. 


Margaret T. Clark, 78, a teacher for several years 
in the Oshkosh Public schools died in Oshkosh on 
August 8. She retired in 1927 after 30 years in the 
profession. 


*E. M. Cox, 71, a veteran southwestern Wisconsin 
teacher and principal for 38 years, died at Black 
Earth on April 25. He taught at Markasan, Linden, 
and for nine years served as principal of Arena High 
school. He retired 11 years ago but returned to teach- 
ing science and mathematics at Black Earth when the 
teacher shortage became acute. 


*Carl Maegli, 48, head of the industrial arts de- 
partment of the North Division High school of Mil- 
waukee, died on July 18 at his home in Milwaukee 
after a short illness. A graduate of the Milwaukee 
STC, he taught in the Milwaukee schools for 25 years. 


Mrs. Dolly Spear, 71, a teacher in the Alexander 
Mitchell school of Milwaukee for 38 years, died on 
July 24 at her home in Wauwatosa. She had retired 
nine years ago. 


*Rose Rosenberg, 43, teacher in the Grant school 
in Kenosha, passed away on May 24 following a long 
illness. A graduate of the La Crosse STC, she taught 
at Cassville and Marshfield before joining the staff at 
Kenosha. Miss Rosenberg was active in the Girl 
Scouts of America. 


EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


tablish an International Office of Education to 
carry out the educational 


Charter. 


Only a beginning has been made in the 
direction of international cooperation in educa- 
tion. If the achievements of the teaching pro- 
fession at San Francisco are to mean anything, 
it will be up to the members of the profession 
to follow up, year after year, the opportunities 
provided for education by the Conference. 


provisions of the 


THE “FIRST DAY” ENDS: So, with the signing 
of the Charter by the 50 United Nations, the 
“first day of international school’ was officially 
over. Good progress had been made in solving 
some of the problems of international organ- 
ization. Already a great deal had been learned 
about cooperation among nations. More lessons 
to learn loomed ahead. 
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copy NOW! 


oeee it’s FREE! 


Here’s your answer to that question you've 
been asking as to the availability of a complete 
AAA-1 line of audio-visual teaching equip- 
ment. DEVRY has it—graphically presented 
in its new 1945 Catalog: 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PROJEC- 
TORS for 2” x 2” paper or glass slides; single-frame 
slidefilm; and double-frame_slidefilm. Comple “te with 
carrying case and 300-watt bulb. . - $82.00 
DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS—a comp: te line of 
gs tripod, wall and ceiling and wall types. _ one 

8.50 
DEVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 314” x 4” 
Slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Complete wich 
forced-air-cooling and $00-watt lamp _. » $62.50 
MICROPHONES: high quality, rugged high impedance 
pong mn for public address ne rs of 
Ree ; $36.7 5 
TURNTABL i S: electric record players. "Handle records 
up to 16 inches. Crystal pick-up. 33% and 78 r.p.m. 
Wee CUM Ee CORO aia s ccccccecicvecetesccoves $49.50 


Place DEVRY PROJECTOR Orders NOW! 
Specify the NEW 3-Purpose 
DeVRY, that (1) sately 
projects BOTH sound and 
silent films; (2) shows 
BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra 
equipment; (3) affords port 
able Public Address System 

indoors or out through 
’5-watt separate amplifier and 12-inch electro dy 
namic speaker. Model 16-1966, 16mm. Sound-on-film 
Projector (as pictured) complete with one 1600 ft 
Reel $430.0 





J. C. GALLAGHER 
GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
Bay Theater Bldg., Green Bay, Wis. - - 641 N. 7th,St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


autHorizeo DEVRY pistriautor 


ie DEVRY 





DeVry alone has earned five consecutive Army-Navy “E's’' for ex 
cellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment 
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“Excellent . . . enjoyed by all... 

instructive as well as entertaining” 
R. H. Rickman, Principal, Hardin 

Reynolds Memorial H. S., Critz, Va. 


Teachers acclaim 
new sound mofion picture 





Finest treat “Interesting, timely, 

of the year’ good for science’ 
F.S. Noetling, T t W. JE ly, fon 

iS: Trevor! 


‘Outstanding program suitable 
for assembly of musical groups”’ 
—John A. Bourdon, Mynderse 
Academy, S2neca Falls, N. Y 


Here’s a sound motion picture that provides 
not only the best in musical entertainment but 
also takes your audience behind the scenes in 
an actual coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 

Your students will thrill to the rich baritone 
voice of John Charles Thomas — the beautiful 
music of Victor Young’s Orchestra — the 
masterful story-telling of John Nesbitt. 

And they’ll learn the fascinating inside story 
of how technicians transmit a Network Radio 
Program to more than 100 broadcasting stations 

for millions to enjoy. 

No wonder “Music in the Sky” has been < ‘ 
praised to the sky by teachers and students, Send for Motion Picture Catalog 
alike! Did you know that Westinghouse Schocl 
1 . , Service offers more than a score of frce 

For sheer entertainment and educational educational sound motion pictures and 
value, be sure to book “Music in the Sky” slide films? For complete information, 
for your fall school term. It’s loaned a ne ee 
free to schools. 

Use convenient coupon 


in ordering it, today. shies Westin house 


THIS FREE PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


o0000000000000000000 














Fans ees eee ssnces ne Recreern eee = SOUND MOVIE lh tallied dada allah halal telat dad ' 
' 

i School Service (STM-95) fe)) Al ; 

~ Westinghouse Electric Corp. — PUR sey koen es eee teans : 

- 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 

' Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

' 

' I would like to show “Music in the Sky.” (Please allow one month from date of request) 

H PUGS CRG GR os occa sceevenet 1008 rr pes Be | Free ere 

; ( ) 16mm ( ) 35 mm Ship by ( ) Express ( ) Parcel Post 

' 

! Please send free Motion Picture Catalog ( ) 

' 

: MOTE ET TET CRT TORTS TTT Tee Te ee MMAR CRIN 3 25 ose 6 Sib we oie 3 drele VF alg lpain BORN OTEKRT ae 

' (Please print or type) 

' 

' OG ek 6 o's nGe Sas WER pe RaG Gb ESS wt SS Eos k £4 ea RO ET Eis HU Oo bay Rake eto Vrame meenaiieesiocklecs 

' 

! School MR i 52's bead wee eae. dsc emote Aa: ba Se See ee OE ede OE SSE EAE ee Pa : 

' ' 

: Lip | GRRE PR een ee Oo eer IE uci wien woe bmeriawenuan ka NS ooh e-6 sack COAT okies ; 

: I understand that I may borrow this film free of charge. except for transportation. H 

~ (This is a SOUND motion picture — cannot be run on a silent projector.) : 

‘ ' 

Lewwscnascuce eeececessces easescucuces Se Se wwe eee wesawesesennenasacsceceececcousccscaceus wemeue* 
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; { 
escent and fluorescen : 


. di 
Why do incan 
lamps give light? 


Ho i 
w do electric toasters and percolators Operate? 





How doe i 
s an electric vacuum cleaner work? vce Fue my 


ntain Torsten ip 


How does an electric iron mal 
an even temperature ? 










Why does an electric refrigerator keep foods cold? 


“EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY” CHARTS | 
GIVE THE ANSWERS! 


“Everyday Electricity’”’ Charts are ideal for 
keeping your science teaching constantly abreast 
of the times. 

They illustrate and describe the theory and 
operation of familiar electrical appliances —in 
simple, easy-to-understand terms. They are 
interesting, factual, scientifically accurate 
prepared by Westinghouse School Service experts 
who know their subject and who understand 
your teaching problems. 

“Everyday Electricity’? Charts are printed 
on heavy paper, in two colors, without 
advertising signature. 


Order your complete set of 9 charts, today. 





Send for “Teaching Aids” catalog 


Westinghouse School Service offers many co M P LETE SET _— 9 CH A RTS a $ 1 .00 


other types of free and low-cost edu- 
cational material — including 













“Little Science Series’’ book- School Service (STM-95) Please make check 
lets, science wall charts, Westinghouse kectric Corporation payable to Westing 
»und movies and slide films. 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017. house Electric Corp 
; + , de 
CD pind Mail coupon for free Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
<< ” “Teaching Aids” catalog... Tam enclosing $. . to cover the cost of sets of 
2 4 and consult it when order- 9 “Everyday Electric ity’’ Charts at $1.00 per set. Also send 
‘ ing school materials for s free leaching Aids” catalog 
\ * ‘ 4 the current school year. ; 
\ ci H Name = ...- Position 
. . Please print or type) 
' 
1 
Ss Ee re er rare 
CsungnousSe : 
t 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 7 School Address 
' 
Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sun. : ; 
2:30 pm, EWT, NBC « TED MALONE—Mon. ' City Zon State 
1 


thru Fri., 11:450m,EWT, AmericanNetwork 
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And they‘re teacher-tested! That's why 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are such a 
powerful educational tool. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now 
afford the most complete and authentic 
collection of professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion pictures ever 
designed for educational purposes — and 
on reasonable terms. 

Even a small school budget will permit 
you to acquire your own film library now 
—when you need it—if you take advantage 
of our new “Lease-to-Own” plan. Pay- 
ments are on a year-to-year basis—as low 
as film rentals —and there’s no liability 
beyond the budget year. 


Without any obligation on your part, 
write today—now—for further information 
about this plan, and ask to see previews 
of available films. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


KIRBY A. AMBLER 
160 La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


HOME... 
(Continued from page 42) 


4. Rebuilding the teaching profession. 

5. Appraising the structure of the school 
district in terms of its educational and 
economic efficiency. 

6. Understanding the significance of Federal 
aid and Federal relations to education. 


There is no short cut to the achievement of 
these tasks. Paths to better schools can be 
opened up only through cooperative planning 
and realistic programs of action in every com- 
munity and at state and national levels. 

Better schools can’t wait; they are today’s 
problem, parents’ and teachers’ means of assur- 
ing a better tomorrow. The work of the parent- 
teacher association in the field of school edu- 
cation can be one of the most fundamental and 
hopeful undertakings in America. 


* 


Fall Conferences 

THE annual Fall Conferences of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be held 
from Sept. 26 through October 27. Here’s the 
schedule: 

First District: Saturday, Oct. 27, at Beloit. 

Second District: Saturday, Oct. 6, in the 
high school auditorium at Prairie du Sac. 

Fourth and Fifth: Tuesday, Oct. 16, in 
Tippecanoe School, 357 East Howard 
Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Sixth: Wednesday, Sept. 26, in the Metho- 
dist Church, South Commercial and West 
Doty Avenues, Neenah. 

Seventh: Wednesday, Oct. 24, at Amherst. 

Eighth: Thursday, Sept. 27, at the YWCA, 
Green Bay. 

Ninth: Friday, Oct. 19, in the High 
School, Chippewa Falls. 

Tenth: Thursday, Oct. 18, in Vasa Temple, 
1142 St. John Avenue, Superior. 


* 


Life is a series of experiences, each one of 
which makes us bigger even though some- 
times it is hard to realize this. For the world 
vas built to develop character, and we must 
learn that the setbacks, disappointments and 
griefs which we endure help us in our march- 


ing onward.—HENRY Forb. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


September 1945 


Organized in 1853 





EDUCATORS URGED TO PLAN FOR AM. ED. WEEK 


| 
Rural Education is | 


Subject for Editors| 


Blueprint of a plan to raise the 
level of rural education through 
the medium of state educational 
journals has been drawn up by a 
group of journal editors and 
teacher association secretaries from 
31 states who met from July 9-21 
at the University of Chicago. 

The plan calls for a 
organization, permanently 
which for the first time will be 
devoted exclusively to educating 
almost a million teacher readers in 
the needs and developments in| 
rural schools. Emphasis will be 
placed on research and reports per- 
taining to health, nutrition, teach- 
ing developments, school facilities 
and financing, citizenship, morals, | 
vocational and avocational interests, 
and home relations. 

Pearson Comments 

“Surveys of the last several years 
and reports of selective service off- | 
cials have shown that persons in 
rural communities are generally in 
poorer health and more _ poorly | 
equipped educationally than those 
coming from urban communities,’ 
Irving Pearson, of Springfield, IIL., 
president of the National Associa- 


unique 
staffed, 


tion of Secretaries of State Teacher 
Associations, said in commenting 
on the new program. ‘“Technolog- 


ical changes in rural life have 
brought about situations directly 
affecting rural education, econom- 
ics, and social conditions. There is | 
every necessity for nation-wide 
attention to the needs of rural edu- | 


cation and rural life, and to the | 
consideration of rural-urban rela- | 
tions.” 


The conferees elected a commit- 
tee of seven which will appoint a 
director and staff for the new or- 
ganization. W. P. King, Louisville, 
Ky., is chairman. The committee, 
which will serve in an executive 
capacity in relation to the new or- 
ganization, has been elected for 
three years, and already has been 
engaged in securing funds for the 
project. 

Rural Education Neglected 

Chairman King commented: ‘‘A 
five-month survey of state teachers | 
journals revealed that not one of | 


(Turn to page 62) 


J. K. Little Succeeds 
Merriman at U. of W. 


Prof. J. Kenneth Little has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Curtis Merriman as 
registrar of the University of Wis 
consin. Dr. Merriman, who retired 
last spring, was rated as one of the 
top-notch teachers at the University. 

Mr. Little, who took charge on 
July 1, has been a faculty member 
of the department of education for 


eleven years. A native of Kansas, 
he received his Ph.D. from Ohio 
State University. A new alignment 


of duties makes him registrar and 
director of student personnel serv 
ice including students’ vocational 
guidance, health, and personnel 
problems. 


The Journal acknowledges the 


splendid work of the retiring regis- | 
trar and extends best wishes to the | 


new appointee. 


WEA Committees Hold 


Joint Meeting in May | 


The WEA committees on Local 


Associations, Public Relations, and | 
Welfare held a joint meeting on 
May 26. Discussion focused the | 


attention of the committees on per- 
tinent current problems and_proj- 
ects, the chief one being to secure 
first-hand information about the 


| group accident and health policy 


formulated through efforts of the 
Welfare Committee. President 
Wood presided. Consideration of 
WEA matters by several commit- 
tees meeting together has proved 
very valuable. Lively and construc- 
tive discussion highlighted — the 
mecting. 

On June 18 the Locals Commit- 
tee and speaker associates met to 
organize for work at county insti- 
tutes and appearances before local 
It was decided 
that on account of convention can- 
cellation the usual meeting of pres- 
idents of local associations held in 
the ten districts should be held 
during the forepart of October 


associations. also 


Your committees have been do- 
ing an excellent and continuous 
job in carrying out the program of 
the association. 


September. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 


Local education association off- 
cials and administrators are urged 
by WEA and NEA officials to 
make early preparations for the 
annual observance of American 
Education Week, November 11-17. 
“Education to Promote the General 
Welfare’ is the 
twenty-fifth annual recognition of 
educational progress. The officers 
believe that no theme could be 
more pertinent to the problems 
that face our country and the world 
in the postwar years that lie ahead. 

The schools have a unique op 
portunity, declare officials, to de 
velop citizens who are concerned 
about the general welfare in peace 
as well as in war. If isolationism 


theme for the 





found wanting as a na 
it is no less desirable 
in the more intimate relations of 
individuals, of groups, of profes 
sions, and of communities. Only as 
we learn to promote the general 
welfare can we live happily in the 
new world that science and tech 
nology have developed 


has been 
tional policy, 


Educational Objectives Remain 

Now that the 
cators are reminded that two im 
portant objectives still remain 
First, they must do their share in 
making the United Nations Charter 
an effective instrument for an en 
them devoted as much as 10 per 
cent of its space to material which 
would bear directly on the prob 


war is won edu 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Gordon Mackenzie Joins Columbia Staff 


Prof. Geen iiishoasié of the | 
University School of Education has | 
accepted a professorship at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. He will be the | 
administrative officer of the Horace | 
Mann Lincoln Institute of School | 
Experimentation, a splendid pro- | 
fessional opportunity with generous 
facilities to carry on experimental 
work. 

During the past year Professor 
Mackenzie had been on loan from | 
the University to act as Curriculum 
Coordinator for the state curricu- 
lum program. Under his able and 
energetic leadership the curriculum | 
program has gotten off to an 
auspicious functional beginning. 
Committees have been set up, and 
many conferences have been held. 
To him goes much of the credit 
for the wholesome democratic pro- | 
cedure which has characterized the | 
program thus far. Mr. Mackenzie’s | 
departure is regarded as a distinct | 
loss to the state educationally but | 
the profession is pleased to see him 
secure this notable advancement. 


Krug Becomes Curriculum 
Coordinator 
His position at the University | 


has been hee by Br, Edw: ie 


Krug of Montana State Bescon 
Mr. Krug has had experience as a | 


high school teacher, as Evaluator 
on the Santa Barbara Demonstra- 
tion Center of the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council 
on Education, as Associate Di- 
rector of Visual Education in 
Santa Barbara Public schools, Re- 
search Associate and Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Education at Stanford 
University. 

His academic training was re- 
ceived at Northwestern and_ his 


doctorate from Stanford. He is 
author and co-author of many pub- 
lications. 

Professor Krug will be the Co- 
ordinator of the Curriculum Plan- 
ning Program. He met with the 
Curriculum Planning Council in 
July. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that the program will proceed 
well under Mr. Krug’s leadership. 


“The ability 10 keep a cool head 
in an emergency, maintain poise in 
the midst of excitement, and to 

juse to be stampeded are true 
marks of leadership.’—R. SHAN- 
NON. 
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Christenson Elected 
Federation President 


Miss Christine Christenson, 
county superintendent, Marinette, 
was elected and installed as presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee on 
May 19. She had previously served 
for two years as_ vice-president. 
The state federation consists of 24 
clubs with a membership of 1,400. 
Incidentally, the BPW has been on 
hand regularly to support educa- 
tional bills in the Legislature. Con- 
gratulations to Miss Christenson 
and to the group she represents in 
educational circles for this dis- 
tinction! 

We have always advocated edu- 
cator participation in groups out- 
side the strictly educational sphere 
and are delighted to note the in 
creasing degree to which school 
folk are selected for leadership in 
local and state affairs. Frankly, we 
wish we had a list of all the 
teachers and administrators who 
serve in such capacities. It would 
undoubtedly be an impressive rec- 
ord of “‘extra-curricular’’ activity. 
Its public relations value defies 
measurement. 
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Effective methods and 
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Arithmetic for You 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Nelson Resigns Stout 
Institute Presidency 


President Burton E. Nelson re- 
signed from the presidency of 
Stout Institute in June, a position 
he had held 


for twenty- 
three years. 
His retire- 


ment comes 
after 63 years 
f educational 
experience. 
Mt Nelson 
Pennsyl- 
vanian by @ 
birth and f 
there he re- 
ceived his ed- 
nal 


Is a 


ucatio 
training. After some teaching ex- 
perience in his home state he held 
principalships and superintenden- 
I}linois. In 1904 he 
to Racine where he superin- 
tendent unitl 1918. Here he is 
credited with having organized, in 
1911, the first compulsory part 
time vocational school in America. 


cies in came 


was 





Subsequently he was connected with 
the Keystone View Co. 

In 1923 he accepted the presi- 
dency of Stout Institute. Under 
his administration Stout Institute 
campus and buildings developed 
to a degree that the late state di 
rector of vocational education ré 


ferred to him as “Bert the 
Builder.”” Expansion of courses and 
program to meet new trends in 
education were introduced as need 


and foresight directed 


WEA President 


Mr Nelson's horizon extended 
beyond the classrooms in very 
practical ways. His activities in 
community and state affairs wer 
numerous. He was president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education As 
sociation, the Superintendents’ As 
sociation, and also of the Wiscon 


sin Teachers Association He 
organized Rotary Clubs in Racine 
and Menomonie and both 
clubs as president, besides a term 
as District Governor 

In submitting his resignation to 
the Board of referred 
to an entry in 


served 


Trustees he 


his 1941 personal 
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C. A. Hatfield Becomes 
Vets Liaison Officer 


Supt. Carson A. Hatfield of Park 
Falls has been appointed Veterans 
Ofhcer by the Veterans 
Recognition Board and will work 
out of the Department of Public 


Liaison 


Instruction. He will be concerned 
primarily with problems of vet 
erans’ benefits. Co-ordination and 
cooperation of tl iepartments 
toward the welfare of veterans will 
be one of his duties 

Mr. Hatfield spent 33 months in 


irmy service in World War II and 
held the rank of major at the time 


his discharge. 


diary Resolution: I a when 
Hitler does 

The Journal congratulates Mr 
Nelson upon his long association 
with an institution such as Stout 
and his accomplishments as_ its 


preside nt. We 
retirement will be 
abl 


hope his years of 
leservedly enjoy 
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TEACHERS AGENCY —43rd Year— 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N. A. T 


A. Madison 3, Wis. 








STEEL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


FOR SHOP AND CLASSROOM 








Also: 





Tool or Utility Cart 


Work benches 
Welding benches 

i; _ Assemblers bench bin 
4s | Blueprint cabinets 


Lockers 


Write for 
complete 
catalog 


Machine tool cabinets 
Folding chairs 





Shop Desk 








FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





Utility Cabinet 
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Excess War Materials 
Available Through WEA 


In order to enable all schools 
to secure whatever excess war 
materials may be available, the 
WEA Executive committee author- 
ized the formation of the Federal 
Commodities committee of the 
WEA to follow materials released 
and to expedite their orderly dis- 
tribution. It is an outgrowth of 
the committee previously set up by | 
the Council on Education and con- | 
sists of Glen Eye, President, E. D. | 
Brown, Secy.-Treas., Hans W. 
Schmidt, Louis Sasman, Martin | 
Wesolowski, and Walter Senty. | 
The latter two men have made | 
numerous trips to government | 
warehouses and will continue to | 
do So. 

Operation of the committee re- 
quires hired help and coverage of | 
necessary costs of handling, ware- | 
housing, packaging, etc. The com- | 
mittee, hard pressed to find funds, | 
met with the WEA Executive com- | 
mittee for a detailed survey of the | 
situation. The Executive committee | 
has set up a revolving fund with | 
which to carry on the work of 
securing materials for the schools. | 


A handling charge will be made | 
| 





to cover costs. It is felt that the 
WEA, in financing the project, is | 
performing an outstanding service 


| superintendents in the state having 


for the schools of the state. Team- 
work of the WEA committee and 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education has been 
highly effective. 


Supt. Lehman Leaves 
State School Service 


After 22 years as Superintendent 
of the State Public School at 
Sparta, C. D. Lehman resigned his 
position, effective July 1. He had 
asked to be relieved of his duties 
a year ago, but at the request of 
A. W. Bayley, director of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, he 
remained for the past year. 

In terms of tenure Mr. Lehman 
is one of the oldest institution 


been appointed to his present posi- 
tion on July 1, 1923. Under Supt. 
Lehman the State Public School 
developed and expanded a board- 
ing home program for neglected 
and dependent children committed 
to the institution which has 
attracted national attention for its 
success in placing and supervising 
its youthful charges in carefully 
selected homes. At the present time | 
more than 700 of the school’s total | 
population of approximately 950 | 
are in such homes. 
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SERIES 
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Univ. of Wis. Honors 
Dempsey of Oshkosh 


Edward J. Dempsey of Oshkosh, 


| member of the Board of Normal 
| School Regents for 30 years and 


its president for 20 years, was 
granted the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by President Fred at com- 
mencement. Said the President: 
“Holder of an enviable record at 
the bar, eagerly sought counselor 
by numerous organizations, private 
and public, devoted and forceful 
public servant particularly in the 
program for the liberal education 
and professional training of teach- 
ers, the University of Wisconsin 
honors itself in conferring upon 
you the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 


The Wisconsin development has 
been pointed out by Miss Emma O. 
Lundberg, assistant director of the 
child welfare division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, as an illus- 
tration “of real progress in an 
otherwise static field—state institu- 
tional activities’’ and has been the 
model for several other states in 
revamping their child-caring agen- 
cies. 

The Journal congratulates Mr. 
Lehman on his many years of suc- 
cessful administration of the State 
School. 


NEW REVISIONS + 
A Complete 6-Book Literature 
Series for Grades 7 through 12 


Foose and Poetry 





Proven as to merit by teachers 
throughout the country, the Prose 
and Poetry books have occupied 
a prominent position in the liter- 
ature field over a period of many 


years. 











Attractive in appearance, absorbing 
in content, and adaptable in appli- 
cation, this series is graded to meet 
successive age and interest levels. 
Material is of varying degrees of 
difficulty. 


Two-color printing 








“must have” series 


..modern format 
a judicious balance of the best in prose and poetry from the 
classics down to World War II, combine to make these books a 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 

PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 


A system of Elective Units offers 
a choice of 12 novels and plays to 
meet outside reading requirements 
in grades 9 through 12. Students’ 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Man- 
uals accompany each basic text. 


fascinating content and 


Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


Write for descriptive folders and information 
about the program. 


THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd. 
Represented by 


MR. W. E. GRAVES 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


723 Baltzell St., Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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CORONET ENLIVENS LEARNIN 


he glimmering 


‘Now fades t mn Ss 


And all the air 4 S° 


It's hard to believe that this little excerpt from Thomas Gray would 
arouse Bill's interest. Buried in a textbook, it probably wouldn't. 
But when Bill saw it brought to life with an appropriate picture in 
glorious full color on the back cover of Coronet—it became real to 
him and stayed in his mind. From now on, whenever he encounters 
a scene similar to the one on that Coronet back cover, he'll remember 
Thomas Gray's words. 


Like Bill, thousands of students all over the country are seeing, 
through a Coronet doorway, the real magic of education. Teachers 
have found in Coronet’s pages the pictorial vitality, the color appeal, 
the current application of educational material that capture student 
imagination—and add zest to learning. 


Bill’s eye-opening experience with Coronet’s “Education for Living” 
was in the realm of English literature. Comparable instances can be 
found in science, the fine arts, English grammar, the social sciences, 
vocational education and many other subjects. To thousands of 
teachers, Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, Picture Stories and photo- 
graphs, Game Books and special features represent a vivid means of 
enlivening learning—by making it easier and more attractive to 
students. 


Give your students the advantage of Coronet . . . by filling in the 
coupon below and mailing it to the Education Department today. 
Your classroom order will be promptly serviced. 
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landscaP 
tillness holds.-- 








5c per copy instead of 25c 
Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 

Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom 
order for 10 or more copies per month. 





This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of 
Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school and 
college educators who are familiar with present-day teaching 
needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet's 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 


use of Coronet’s educational material 


Education Department « CORONET MAGAZINE 


919 North Michigan Avenue © Chicago 11, Illinois 





Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for n ng with 
the issue, at the specia r copy 
Name 
Subject School 
Address 
City Zone tate 
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J. W. Crabtree, ‘Semmes 
Wisconsin Educator, Dies 


On June 9, J. W. Crabtree, 
president of River Falls Normal 
school from 1911 to 1917, passed 
away at his home in Washington, 
D. C., at the age of 81. After 
eight years of successful adminis- 
tration at River Falls Normal, he 
became secretary of the NEA in 
1917, a position he held until 1935 
when he was made — secretary 
emeritus. 

Born in Ohio in 1864 he moved 
to Nebraska with his family where 
he lived the life of a pioneer on 
the sod-house frontier. After work 
ing his way thru Peru Normal 
of Nebraska, Mr. Crabtree began 
his long career as an educator. 
His educational experience included 
rural school teaching, administrator 
in high and city school systems, 
inspector of high schools for the 
University of Nebraska, president 
of Peru Normal, and state super 
intendent of public instruction in 
Nebraska. 

During his years of service with 
the NEA he has witnessed the 
growth of the professional organ- 
ization from 8,000 to 330,000 
members with an expanding pro- 
gram which now contacts every 





Two Indispensable 







WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


illustrations $4.00 -$8.75. 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 

signed to help the student use 

the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00. 









DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


\ The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and 
110.000 entries; 1,300 pages; 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF spies 












phase of American life 
Willard E. Givins, executive sec- 


retary of the NEA who succeeded | 
Mr. Crabtree in 1935, said: ‘The | 


children, teachers, and people of 
America owe a great debt to Mr. 
Crabtree—a debt which can best 
be paid by our unselfish devotion 
to youth, to our fellow teachers, 
and to our country’ 


Gov. Goodland Names 
Wood to Commission 


Pres. H. U. Wood is a member 
of the newly-created Governor's 


Commission on Human Rights ap- | 


pointed by Governor Goodland. 
The Commission is composed of 
eighteen men representing faiths, 
races, and groups. At its organiza- 
tion meeting on June 29, Judge 
Fred M. Evans of Madison was 
elected chairman. Mr. Wood is on 
the committee to draft a statement 
of policy and principles. 

The recommendations of the 
Commission can be expected to 
have important implications for 
schools, and WEA members will 
be pleased at the appointment of 


their president to this official | 


organization, the purpose of which 
is to promote understanding be- 
tween groups. 
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|National Geographic 


Offers Publications 





The Geographic School Bulle- 
tins, published by the National 
Geographic Society, will be re- 


| sumed for = 1945-46 school year 


on October the Society has an- 
nounced. Siecatidin the publica- 
tion which nearly 35,000 teachers 
used last year for accurate, up-to- 
date material on places, peoples, 
industries, commodities, national 
boundary and government changes, 
and scientific developments in the 
news, the announcement points out 
that each of the 30 weekly issues 
will continue to contain five 
articles and seven illustrations or 
maps. 

The format of the Bulletins is 
designed so that each article, with 
illustrations and suggestions for 
further reading, is a complete 
unit, detachable for separate filing, 
for bulletin board use or for dis- 
tribution to students in the class- 
room. 

Fee Covers Charges 

The publication is one of the 
National Geographic Society's 
leading educational features. It is, 
in fact, a gift to education by the 

(Turn to page 62) 








Books 
for desk and classroom use 
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1,800 







LIVING DRAMA! 


WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


Bradley 


A vivid human geography to meet 
the need for broader geographical 
training in secondary schools. 
Clarifies functional interdepend- 
ence of all peoples and places 
throughout the world. Stresses 
bearing of geography on American 
and international problems. Maps 





Both books have been prepared @# 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





by R. E. Harrison and Erwin 
Raisz. Many illustrations. Just 
published! 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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EDUCATORS ... 


(Continued from page 55) 


during peace. And second, they 
must strengthen our democracy 
within so as to provide a maximum 
of happiness, security, and freedom 
for all. 

Experience has shown that peo- 
ple will provide adequately for the 
schools if they understand the 
need. Teachers must accept the re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
public understanding and appreci- 
ation of the schools. American 
Education Week is an opportunity 
for a concerted effort on the part 
of the schools of the state to in- 
form the public about the needs, 
aims, and achievements of the 
schools. 

The NEA has sent local associ- 
ation officials and administrators 
suggestions for local planning and 
conducting of American Education 
Week. It is a joint project of the 
American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the National Education Association. 


‘Univ. of Wis. Conducts Relations Institute 


On July 9-10 the University of 
Wisconsin held an _ Institute on 
Professional and Public Relations. 
The morning session on the first 
day included an address by Howard 
Dawson, director of rural service 
of the National Education associa- 
tion, on the subject: ‘‘Responsi- 
bility of the Community to Youth’ 
Otis Crosby of Detroit, president 
of the School Public Relations as- 
sociation, spoke on ‘Methods of 
Stimulating Community Action’. 
For the afternoon session Mr. 
Dawson considered “The Problems 
in Rural Education in Wisconsin’. 


His address was followed by a 
discussion on “Promising Trends 
in Curriculum Development” by 


Prof. Edward A. Krug of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 


At the evening meeting Mrs 
J. W. Bingham of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Palo Alto, Cal., talked on ‘Ac 
quainting Educational Workers 


with the Program of the PTA”. 
At the request of the audience she 
spent part of the time giving the 
inside story of the United Nations 
Conference at San 
she was one of the consultants and 
attended many of the sessions. 


Francisco since 


The second day was opened by 
a discussion on “Defining the Line 
Between Lay Cooperation and In- 
terference with School Administra- 


tion” by Mrs. Joseph Wilson, 
chairman of the Child Welfare 
committee of the Wisconsin PTA 
and Fred Bishop, assistant state 


superintendent. 
In the afternoon Harrison Wood, 
president of the WEA spoke on 


“What Has the War Done to Pro- 
fessional Standards The Tech- 
nique for Securing Public Under- 
standing and Support’ was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Bingham and Mr 
( rosby 


period followed 
each session of the Institute 


A discussion 














TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—46TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 





CHASE 





Buy fuel 


409 Insurance Building 


Gov't. Regulations provide 
that if your salary is on a 
nine or ten month basis no 
summer payments are required 
on your loan. 








CAN YOU USE SOME EXTRA MONEY? 


Now Is The Time To: 


Insulate your home and make other repairs 
Pay old bills through one loan 
Pay for needed hospital, medical or dental treatment 
It is Economical, Convenient and Confidential 
to borrow from your credit union. 


Just Mail the Coupon Below for Complete Information by Return Mail 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Months. 


' It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 


me in any way 


,' My name is 
; Address 
u 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 


1 I am interested in a loan of $25 $50 $75 $100 $ 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


For 


(circle amount desired) 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





Racine Town Meeting 
Sponsored By Teachers 


The Racine Teachers association | 
which sponsors the Racine Town 
Meeting has announced the pro- 
grams for 1945-46 season. On 
Nov. 11, Congressman Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota will speak on 
some phase of the situation in 
China. Margaret Bourke—White, 
photographer and _ correspondent, 
will speak on Dec. 2. On Jan. 6, 
James Hebbron, criminologist and 
authority on juvenile delinquency 
will address the group on ‘'Stem- 
ming America’s Rising Tide of 
Juvenile Delinquency”. Norman 
Thomas will be heard on Feb. 7, 
and Hallet Abend, far eastern cor- | 
respondent for the New York 


Times, will close the session on 
March 17. 
The sponsorship of this adult 


education project by the Racine 
teachers makes possible a high type 
of educational program for the 
people of Racine. 


If we are not responsthle for 
the thoughts that pass our doors, | 
we are at least re sponsible for | 
those we admit and entertain. 
CHARLES B. NEWCOMB. 


NATIONAL... 


(Continued from page 60) 


Society's 1,250,000 members. The 
twenty-five cent subscription fee 
merely covers the mailing and 
handling charges. Other costs are 
borne by the Society's educational 
fund. 

The writers of the Bulletins col- 
lect their material from such 
sources as the travel experience of 
National Geographic staff men, the 
National Geographic's library of 
geographic reference books and its 
collection of detailed maps, stories 
published in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Government 
bureaus, scientific institutions, and 
available specialists, sources of 
geographic information which an 
individual teacher could not tap in 
several lifetimes. 

In line with its purpose of ‘‘the 
increase and diffusion of  geo- 
graphic knowledge,” the National 
Geographic Society has sent expe- 
ditions to explore remote parts of 
the world and unknown realms of 
science. Its Geographic School Bul- 
letins are a further expression of 
the same purpose, helping the 
youth of America to understand 
the geographic factors involved in 


the war and in the civilian prob- | 


lems that touch their lives. 


| RURAL EDUCATION... 
(Continued from page 55) 


lems of the rural teacher. Yet there 
are over 12,000,000 pupils who 
attend rural schools in this country, 
with more than 450,000 teachers 
engaged in teaching them. In many 
of these schools the program has 
not changed in the last 50 years.’ 

“These little schoolhouses, thou- 
sands of them on the hillsides and 
tens of thousands in the valleys 
and on the plains across this con- 
tinent are institutions in which the 
seeds of democracy are sown. And 
it is from the rural communities 
that an increasing large proportion 
of the American population 
emerges; it is here that the declin- 
ing birth rate of the cities is being 
combatted. America’s future lies in 
the rural community, and it is the 
community most neglected by edu- 
cator and government alike’. 

The workshop for education 
journal editors was held on the 
Midway under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago, the Kellogg 
Foundation, and the national sec- 
retaries association organization. 

Wisconsin was represented at 
the conference by O. H. Plenzke, 
Journal editor, during the first 
week, and Ross B. Rowen, assistant 
| editor, attended the second week. 




















MY SECOND 


NUMBER BOOK 


By Clark—Otis—Hatton 
just published 





MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


MY SECOND 


NUMBER BOOK 


A sound program for beginners 


{ Designed to help children in the early grades 
to learn the meaning of number and to direct 
them in effective uses of number. 


{ Supplying drill in meanings, in relationships, 


and in facts. 


{ Providing concreteness of imagery through 
simple drawings and devices such as the abacus, 
the hundred chart, and the addition and subtrac- 


9 


tion “‘slide rule. 


{ Making definite provision for organized, sequential learning. 


* Promoting discovery in problem solving. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Represented by Clay Mathers 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





EVERYDAY JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, Book II, by Wm. 
Betz, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1945, 484 pages. List 
$1.28. 

Since knowledge of fundamental mathematics is 
essential in our daily lives the only place most people 
receive that essential training is in the classrooms 
of our schools. A good text written in understand- 
able language, well illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographs, aids materially the teachability of any sub- 
ject. Everyday Junior Mathematics is a text prepared 
to meet the objectives of every curriculum in ele- 
mentary mathematics. The types of problems and the 
explanatory material show the pupils the practical 
everyday application of mathematics. 


CHEMISTRY AND You, by Hopkins, Smith, Davis, 
McGill and Bradbury, Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago, 1944, 817 pages. 

Chemistry and You is the second edition of a text- 
book in chemistry for high schools. It follows out 
the plan of the first edition in presenting a practical 
and intimate picture of the science of chemistry and 
its numerous applications to daily life. In prepara- 
tion of the revised edition, three principles are ob- 
served: The student should become acquainted (1) 
with the chemical principles on which the science of 
chemistry has been built; (2) with broad generaliza- 
tions which are useful in extending mental horizons; 


and (3) with the interesting applications of chem 
istry to enrich modern life. Each unit of Chemistry 
and You presents the subject in interesting language 
and should stimulate the interest of the student to 
seek a better understanding of life about him. 
Numerous photographs and drawings create interest 
and lead to better understanding of chemistry 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
Books I, II, AND III, by Smith and McAnulty, 


McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co., Wichita, 
Kan. List 80¢ 
The Essentials in English—Laboratory Method 


series is a logical progressive system of teaching 
English which invites students to participate in the 
learning activities. Correct usage is explained, and 
the student practices correct usage—learning by doing 
This English Laboratory activity program for high 
school students includes all phases of grammar and 
usage, stressing the application of principles learned 
through oral expression and written composition 
The exercises hold the student’s interest throughout 
the course because they are authentic, informative 
expositions of fascinating subjects. The Laboratory 
Method provides a complete testing program, the 
result of extensive research, which corresponds with 
and completes the teaching plan. A set of tests—one 
diagnostic, eight achievement, one final 
with each book. 


1S provide d 








CLOSE and BURKE 


For High Schools 





A new world history 
unique in organization 


THE LADDER 
bs OF HISTORY 


Integrating the chronological story of man with 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


the topical study of basic themes in 


his development. 


Illustrated by George M. Richards 


2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 








September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 
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EVERY 


Webster Workbook 


IS A 
TRIED AND TRUE FRIEND OF 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 
and Children Love Them! 


rar busy days, teachers by 
the thousand have leaned heavily on 
the quick and efficient help given 
them by Webster Workbooks. Pupils, 
too, have expressed their delight with 
these sound, practical books. More 
than 105 titles available. Cost less 
than tablet paper. 


@ SHARP’S USEFUL LANGUAGE 
Interesting, carefully graded exercises on the 
fundamentals of functional grammar; punctua- 
tion and usage; for use with any basic texts. 

A book for each grade. 16c to 20c list price. 
Textbooks and Manuals. 


@ GEOGRAPHY 

Study Guides in Geography that make geogra- 
phy a fascinating subject. These workbooks 
meet every economic, industrial, and com 
mercial demand of the present day and fit in 
with any textbook or geographical reader you 
use. 

Grades 3 through 7. 28c to 52c list price. 


@ MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 

This series contains a wealth of drill and pro 
blem material covering every step and process. 
There are introductory helps, a scoring system, 
modern problem material, careful graduation, 
tests and answers. 

A book for each grade. 24c list. 


@ EYE AND EAR FUN 
Phonic Workbooks. 

Here are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: 
Observe general form of words: Use context 
clues in recopying words; Hear likeness of 
sounds in different- words; Analyze words by 
recognizing familiar parts. 
A book for each grade. 24c list price. 

2 


In these 


Send for the 1945 
Webster Work Book Catalog NOW! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Bivd. St. Louis 
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EDUCATION IN CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAI 
Resources, by Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Illinois. 

Teachers and others seeking a way to educate the 
average American citizen regarding the intelligent 
handling of one of the greatest national problems of 
our time, the conservation of our natural resources, 
will do well to read carefully this little booklet in- 
corporating the addresses given at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. 

Professor Emeritus H. B. Ward of the Univ. of III. 
and Chairman, National Wildlife Federation Com- 
mittee on Conservation Education gives the logic for 
conservation education by emphasizing first, that con- 
servation of natural resources is the very foundation 
of national prosperity and the only basis for insuring 
the continued well-being of the nation; second, that 
effective conservation is dependent upon informed 
public opinion; and, third, that if public opinion is 
to understand and support the conservation cam- 
paign, every pupil must be taught why conservation 
of natural resources is a fundamental prerequiSite to 
national welfare. Part of the present dilemma _ is 
aptly explained by Tom Wallace, editor of the Louis 
ville Times, when he states that a man may have six 
college degrees and still not realize that national 
welfare demands due attention to these resources on 
which it is based. Dr. Frank E. Baker, President of 
Milwaukee Teachers College, and Dean Thoman 
Eliot Benner, College of Education, University of 
Illinois also speak their minds on how to inculcate 
the ideals of conservation into our educational system 


GROWING WITH Books, A READING GulDE, by 
Bernice E. Leary and Dora V. Smith, E. M. Hale 
& Co., Eau Claire, 1945, 234 pages. 

Growing with Books is a convenient and practical 
summary of Cadmus books published by E. M. Hale 
& Co. The authors stress the importance of develop- 
ing the right attitude by pupils toward books in addi 
tion to teaching them how to read. They also believe 
a successful teacher is not satisfied if the pupils read- 
ing begins and ends with the school assignment. The 
Subject Index has been prepared to help the teacher 
find the right book for the right child. In the Index 
the headings represent the children's interest as well 
as subjects most frequently studied in the curriculum 
A chapter is devoted to brief glimpses of some of 
the authors which in many cases is an incentive to 
read and understand the story the author has written 
Highlights in the several groups will give the busy 
teacher a chance to review the books in order to 
better advise the pupils about books to his liking. 


My SAFETY AND First-A1ip Book, by Leslie W. 
Irwin, Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, 1945, 185 
pages. 

My Safety and First-Aid Book is for use in the 
upper clementary grades. Since thousands of people 
are killed every year by accident and millions are in 
jured, many of them permanently, a book of this kind 
serves as a means to teach the pupil the importanc« 
of prevention of accidents and disease and how to 
give first aid to those who are injured. With cach 
unit are several study problems for the student to 
solve based upon the material used in the unit. 
Drawings throughout the text illustrate the lessons 
in a way which can't be equalled by additional pages 
of descriptions. With the new interest in health 
education this book should make students more con 
scious of the responsibility to themselves and to 
socicty. 
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